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EIGHTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


MANAGERS 


OF  THE 


Pennsylvania  Institution 

FOR  THE 

Instruction  of  the  Blind 


Presented  to  the  Association 
At  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  15,  1921 


Proceedings  of  the  Eighty-Ninth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association. 


The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  was  held 
on  Thursday,  December  15,  1921,  at  5.30  p.m. 

Mr.  John  Cadwalader  was  elected  Chairman  and  Mr.  Eli 
Kirk  Price  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  of  the 
Principal  were  submitted,  which  with  that  of  the  Committee 
of  Audit  and  Inspection,  when  received,  were  referred  to  the 
incoming  Board  of  Managers  to  publish  such  portions  of  them 
as  it  might  deem  advisable. 

Nominations  of  officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
made  and  on  motion  the  Secretary  was  unanimously  instructed 
to  cast  one  ballot  for  those  nominated.  The  Secretary  reported 
that  he  had  cast  the  ballot,  as  directed,  and  the  Chairman  de¬ 
clared  the  following  persons  duly  elected : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 


Patron 

His  Excellency,  Governor  WILLIAM  C.  SPROUL 


President 

JOHN  CADWALADER  (1870)* 


Vice-Presidents 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER  (1876) 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN  (1884) 

J.  WILLIS  MARTIN  (1890) 

ERNEST  ZANTZINGER  (189©) 


Corresponding  Secretary 

OWEN  WISTER  (1891) 


Recording  Secretary 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE  (1897) 


Treasurer 

JAMES  CROSBY  BROWN  (1906) 


Consulting  Physician 

CHARLES  D.  HART,  M.D.  (1912) 


Consulting  Surgeon 

HENRY  R.  WHARTON,  M.D.  (1900) 


Managers 


James  P.  Hutchinson,  M.D.  (1894) 
John  S.  Newbold  (1899) 

Sydney  G.  Fisher  (1901) 

Geo.  E.  de  Schweinitz,  M.D.  (1905) 
Beauveau  Borie,  Jr.  (1905) 

Jos.  Lapsley  Wilson  (1907) 

Edward  Hopkinson  (1910) 


George  S.  Robbins  ( 1912) 

William  H.  Jeffery6,  M.D.  (1913) 
George  M.  Coates,  M.D.  (1914) 
Charles  J.  Biddle  (1916) 

William  W.  Harmar  (1920) 

A.  Charles  Myers  (1920) 


First  elected  a  manager  or  an  officer. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Finance 

JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD  EDWARD  HOPKINSON 

JOS.  LAPSLEY  WILSON  GEORGE  S.  ROBBINS 


J.  WILLIS  MARTIN 
GEORGE  H.  FISHER 
OWEN  WISTER 


Instruction 

JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.D.. 

SYDNEY  G.  FISHER 

GEORGE  E.  de  SCHWEINITZ,  M.D. 


Household 

GEORGE  S.  ROBBINS  CHARLES  J.  BIDDLE 

JOS.  LAPSLEY  WILSON  JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.D. 

WILLIAM  H.  JEFFERYS,  M.D.  WILLIAM  W.  HARMAR 


Admission  and  Discharge 

EDWARD  HOPKINSON  GEORGE  M.  COATES,  M.D. 

WILLIAM  H.  JEFFERYS,  M.D.  CHARLES  J.  BIDDLE 


City  Office 

JOS.  LAPSLEY  WILSON  ERNEST  ZANTZINGER 


Ladies’  Visiting  Committee 

MRS.  JOHN  CADWALADER  MRS.  E.  FLORENS  RIVINUS 
MRS.  ELI  KIRK  PRICE  MRS.  DAVID  D.  WOOD 

MRS.  WILLIAM  H.  PATTERSON 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Principal 

OLIN  H.  BURRITT 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 


Principal  Instructors 


ALBERT  G.  COWGILL 


JOSEPHINE  L.  CHRYSLER 


Assistants 


Myra  A.  George 
Elwood  M.  Gov  am 


Sadie  E.  Brown 
Effie  L.  Bullard 
Ethel  M.  Kennedy 
C.  Belle  Moore 
Ida  E.  Price 
Mary  Quinn 


Ruth  Ellis  McKay 
Eleanor  Moon 
Feronia  C.  Tull 


J.  Pauline  Curran,  Typewriting 
Leo  H.  McKay,  Geraldine  M.  Huntley,  Physical  Culture 
Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  Physical  Expression  and  Declamation 


Assistants  at  the  Kindergarten 

Margaret  A.  Philips,  First  Grade 

Annie  K.  Hartman,  Connecting  Class 

Fannie  Cunningham,  Kindergartner 


Annie  G.  McLaughlin,  Principal’s  Assistant 

Gertrude  E.  Pilchard,  Assistant  in  Principal’s  Office 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 


Principal  Instructor 

RUSSELL  KING  MILLER 


Assistants 

Oscar  H.  Bilgram,  Piano  and  Organ 
Elsie  E.  Bruggemann,  Piano 
M.  Lucile  Mahan,  Singing 
S.  Gertrude  Reess,  Piano  and  Solfeggio 
William  A.  Currlin,  Tuning 


MANUAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 
Principal  Instructor 
LENA  MAY  HIBLER 

Assistants 

Mabel  Colvin,  Machine  Sewing 

Herbert  Hartung,  Cane-seating,  Reed,  Raffia 
Augusta  M.  Horner,  Cane-seating 

Edith  Manning,  Raffa,  Reed,  Knitting,  Crocheting 
Ellen  Page,  Sloyd 


RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Psychologist 
Ruth  L.  Crane,  Assistant 

LIBRARY  AND  PRINTING  OFFICE 

Sarah  Sterling,  Librarian  and  Proof  Reader 
Nellie  G.  McIntyre,  Manager  Printing  Office  and 
Librarian  Special  Library. 

Mabel  Arbegast,  Stereotyper  and  Printer 
Ida  E.  Price,  Proof  Reader 


Steward 

FRANK  D.  COOPER 


Matron 

ELIZABETH  C.  LORIMER 


Housemothers 

Girls  Senior 

Mary  M.  Weber 

Intermediate 


Ella  F.  Umsted 


Primary 


Amelia  K.  Grier 

Kindergarten 
Elizabeth  K.  Weber 


Boys 

Isabella  R.  Diehl 
Mary  Forsyth 
Gertrude  Rawlings 
Clara  R.  Daugherty 


Chief  Engineer 

James  A.  Platt 


Attending  Physicians 

Francis  W.  Sinkler,  M.D.  William  Drayton,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Thomas  B.  Holloway,  M.D.,  Ophthalmologist 
Edward  W.  Collins,  M.D.,  Laryngologist 
Thomas  W.  Buckingham,  D.D.S.,  Dentist 


SALESROOM  AND  EXCHANGE 

204  South  Thirteenth  St. 

Manager  and  Field  Officer 

Liborio  Delfino 


Eighty-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  to  the  Members  of  the  Association, 
and  to  the  Legislature. 


In  submitting  the  Eighty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Institution  as  I  reflect  upon  the  conditions  when  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Report  was  presented  by  the  President  in  the  year  1870 
my  first  year  as  a  Manager,  the  changes  seem  very  great. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  important  change  in  the 
more  than  fifty  years  is  the  improved  physical  and  intellectual 
development  of  the  pupils.  Among  the  early  graduates  there 
were  remarkable  instances  of  those  who  overcame  the  great 
handicap  of  blindness.  That  has  been  shown  in  a  general 
survey  of  the  history  of  the  Institution  in  an  address  I  made 
at  the  time  of  the  removal  to  Overbrook  in  1899.  The  names 
of  graduates  there  given  who  had  become  Superintendents  of 
Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  our  country,  and  especially  the 
name  of  David  D.  Wood  the  great  musician  and  organist 
whose  compositions  that  from  modesty  he  would  not  publish 
in  his  lifetime,  have  since  his  death  been  recognized  as  of  the 
highest  merit  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  have  made 
the  Institution  known  throughout  the  world  in  connection  with 
the  education  of  the  blind.  That  great  friend  of  the  blind, 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who  had  lost  his  sight  completely  after 
middle  life  visited  our  Institution  before  his  death  and  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Music  declared  that  having  known 
and  studied  the  work  of  other  schools  for  the  blind  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  in  his  opinion,  that  at  Overbrook  excelled  all  of 
them  in  its  completeness  and  in  what  it  could  accomplish. 

The  Report  of  the  Principal  gives  details  of  great  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  last  23  years  and  the  facts  as  he  presents  them 
are  of  deep  interest  to  all  who  study  the  subject  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind. 

The  increased  standard  of  compensation  of  teachers  and 
all  employees  added  to  the  high  cost  of  all  supplies,  fuel,  &c., 
has  made  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  work  as  it  has  always  been 
done.  The  cost  per  capita  of  a  blind  student  for  the  last  year 
exceeded  $700  per  annum;  but  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  con¬ 
tributed  only  $375  for  each  pupil. 
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Private  Institutions  can  best  provide  the  means  of  educat¬ 
ing  the  blind  and  they  are  expected  to  open  their  doors  to  the 
blind  of  the  State  as  other  schools  are  open  to  their  scholars. 

The  cost  given  per  capita  does  not  include  any  estimate 
for  the  value  of  the  lands,  buildings  and  equipment  of  the 
Institution  but  only  the  amount  incurred  directly  for  educa¬ 
tion,  food  and  maintenance.  The  Institution  has  contributed 
the  additional  cost  from  its  private  funds  for  these  State  stu¬ 
dents;  but  this  reduces  the  resources  for  other  needs,  and 
adequate  appropriations  by  the  State  should  be  made. 

The  general  conditions  and  work  of  the  school  are  excel¬ 
lent  and  Philadelphia  and  our  State  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  this  Institution  for  the  Blind  which  was  established 
and  has  been  maintained  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  private 
citizens. 

The  Principal  gives  the  details  of  what  has  been  done 
during  the  past  year,  the  lists  of  students,  &c.,  published  here¬ 
with. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  CADWALADER, 

President. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  to  the 
Board  of  Managers. 


Gentlemen  : — 

Among  the  many  notable  achievements  since  the  school 
was  moved  to  Overbrook  in  January,  1899,  three  stand  out  in 
bold  relief : 

First:  The  investigation  between  May,  1903,  and  August, 
1910,  of  nearly  6,000  cases  of  blindness  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware. 

Second:  The  development  and  extension  of  the  placement 
and  follow-up  of  our  former  pupils  and  of  those  who  have 
acquired  blindness  in  adult  life  as  worked  out  under  Mr. 
Delfino’s  able  leadership,  in  connection  with  the  Salesroom  and 
Exchange,  opened  in  May,  1910,  at  204  South  Thirteenth 
Street. 

Third:  Contributions  by  our  Research  Department, 
opened  in  September,  1916,  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
many  complicated  problems  involved  in  the  education  and 
training  of  blind  persons. 

The  attention  of  all  Americans  interested  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  blind  and  especially  of  all  educators  of  the 
young  blind  was  focused  upon  Overbrook,  particularly  between 
the  years  1899  and  1911,  when  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  met  here  for  their  Eleventh  Biennial 
Convention,  because  it  was  the  first  of  the  private  schools  to 
abandon  its  old  site  in  the  city  and  move  to  the  suburbs ;  and 
everyone  wanted  to  see  this  new  plant  that  had  been  so  care¬ 
fully  planned  with  a  view  to  providing  the  best  possible  envi¬ 
ronment  for  training  blind  children.  And,  although  almost 
twenty-three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  school  removed  from 
the  old  site  at  Twentieth  and  Race  Streets  to  the  present  loca¬ 
tion  at  Sixty-fourth  and  Malvern  Avenue,  this  interest  is  still 
keen ;  and  those  interested  in  the  education  of  the  young  blind 
who  have  never  seen  “Overbrook,”  are  still  eager  to  visit  us. 

While  our  plant,  so  beautiful  and  so  admirably  adapted  to 
our  needs,  still  holds  the  interest  of  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  education,  training  or  employment  of  the  blind,  just  now 
our  field  with  its  admirable  record  of  placement  and  follow-up 
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and  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  our  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  hold  the  center  of  the  stage. 

During  the  school  year  under  review,  the  event  of  most 
significance  for  the  education  of  the  blind  youth  of  the  State 
is  the  provision  of  additional  opportunities 
Continuation  Schol-  for  tpe  continuation  of  their  education  after 
arships  for  Fennsyl-  compietjng  a  course  of  training  in  one  of  the 
vama  upi  s.  twQ  sch00ls  located  in  the  State.  The  efforts 

of  eight  years  of  educational  propaganda  and  the  introduction 
of  bills  in  three  consecutive  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature 
have  been  rewarded  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  Legislature 
of  1921  which  became  a  law,  by  the  approval  of  Governor 
Sproul,  May  28,  1921. 

The  scope  of  the  act  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  words  of 
the  introductory  clause  defining  its  purpose,  viz.,  “An  act, 
Making  an  appropriation  to  provide  the  necessary  expenses  of 
blind  students  who  are  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  institutions  of  higher  learning.” 

The  act  provides :  “That  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars 
($6,000)  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  is  hereby 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  students 
who  are  blind  and  are  regularly  enrolled  students  pursuing 
any  course  of  study,  profession,  art  or  science  in  any  university, 
college,  conservatory  of  music,  normal,  professional  or  voca¬ 
tional  school  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  who  are  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
defraying  their  necessary  expenses  including  those  of  a  reader. 
Said  money  is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  shall  be  paid  out  by  warrant  drawn 
by  the  Auditor-General  upon  the  State  Treasurer  when  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.” 

This  law,  which  is  one  of  the  latest  to  be  enacted,  was 
carefully  drawn  with  the  definite  purpose  of  eliminating  the 
objectionable  and  retaining  the  desirable  features  of  the  laws 
of  those  states  which  had  been  pioneers  in  this  particular  field. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  those  who  were  interested  in  its  enact¬ 
ment  to  make  it  possible  for  any  blind  student  possessed  of  the 
requisite  ability  and  character,  to  attend  any  educational  insti¬ 
tution  anywhere  for  any  length  of  time  at  any  reasonable  cost. 
The  sole  limitations  contained  in  the  law  are :  that  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  shall  be  residents  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  the 
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institution  selected  by  each  student  shall  be  approved  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  salient  features  of  the  Pennsylvania  law  are  these — 
the  italics  are  mine  : 

First:  It  is  intended  to  meet  the  need  for  advanced  in¬ 
struction  of  all  blind  students  no  matter  what  the  particular 
line  of  their  interest  or  talent.  In  the  words  of  the  Act  these 
students  may  be  “pursuing  any  course  of  study,  profession,  art, 
or  science,  in  any  university ,  college,  conservatory  of  music, 
normal,  professional,  or  vocational  school”.  What  could  be 
more  comprehensive? 

Second:  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  location  of  the 
university,  college,  conservatory  of  music,  normal,  profes¬ 
sional  or  vocational  school.  The  needs  of  blind  students  are 
paramount :  if  those  needs  can  be  met  best  within  the  State — 
and  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  with  its  numer¬ 
ous  and  varied  educational  institutions  can  surely  meet  most 
of  them — these  students  will  naturally  enroll  in  an  institution 
within  the  State;  but  if  New  York  or  Massachusetts  or  Iowa 
can  meet  the  student’s  need  better  than  the  “Keystone  State” 
neither  state  law  nor  state  pride  will  contravene. 

Third:  The  funds  are  available  “for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
pupils  who  are  blind  and  are  regularly  enrolled  students  pur¬ 
suing  any  course  of  study,  etc., . in  defraying  their 

necessary  expenses,  including  those  of  a  reader.”  The  phrase 
“necessary  expenses”  may  fairly  be  interpreted  to  include  any 
and  all  expenses — board,  room,  laundry,  tuition,  text-books,  a 
reader  and  possibly  even  carfare  to  and  from  boarding  place 
to  educational  establishment. 

Fourth:  No  limitation  is  set  in  the  law  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  aid  that  can  be  extended  in  any  individual  case.  This 
is,  I  believe,  a  particularly  desirable  provision.  It  enables  aid 
to  be  extended  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  each  student,  and 
insures  the  participation  of  the  family  in  the  financial  problem 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  Aid  in 
any  amount  within  reasonable  limits— say  between  $100  and 
$500 — may  be  extended ;  the  parents  will  perform  their  duty 
to  their  offspring  and  to  the  State ;  the  State  will  provide 
opportunities  to  enable  its  handicapped  citizens  to  be  better 
prepared  to  overcome  their  handicaps  and  through  these  larger 
opportunities  to  transform  themselves  from  possible  economic 
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liabilities  to  probable  economic  assets  to  the  State  and  the 
community  in  which  their  lot  may  be  cast. 

Fifth;  The  law  establishes  no  limitation  as  to  the  length 
of  time  that  this  aid  shall  be  available  to  any  individual  student. 
This  feature  is  common  to  all  the  laws  on  this  subject  that  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  examine. 

Sixth:  Finally,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  through  their  representatives  in  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  have  given  real,  if  unwilling  and  unwitting,  emphasis  to 
the  correct  classification  of  the  schools  for  those  handicapped 
by  sense  defects,  particularly  the  blind  and  the  deaf ;  for  the 
Pennsylvania  law  provides  that  the  particular  educational  in¬ 
stitution  selected  for  each  pupil  shall  be  “approved  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction” ;  and  that  “said 
money  is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  shall  be  paid  out  by  warrant — zvhen 
certified  by  the  officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Education” . 

Difficulties,  unforeseen  and  unimagined, — mayhap  un¬ 
imaginable— -may  be  encountered  in  the  administration  of  this 
law;  but  with  the  Boards  of  Managers  and  the  Executive 
Heads  of  the  two  schools  for  the  blind  of  the  State  working 
in  entire  accord  as  they  have  been  for  the  past  sixteen  years 
and  with  the  full  sympathy  and  cordial  and  active  support  of 
the  officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  which  these 
schools  have  always  enjoyed,  we  are  confident  that  no  serious 
difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the  law  will  be  encountered. 

The  bill  as  drawn  carried  an  appropriation  of  $12,000  for 
the  biennium  beginning  June  1,  1921,  but  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  like  the  Legislature  of  many  another  state, 
appropriated  several  millions  of  dollars  in  excess  of  the  prob¬ 
able  revenue  from  the  taxes  which  they  themselves  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  providing,  leaving  it  to  the  Governor  to  find  his 
way  out  of  the  financial  maze. 

The  opportunities  provided  under  this  law  are  this  year 
enabling  twelve  blind  students  to  continue  their  education, 
eight  of  them  being  former  Overbrook  pupils  and  four,  former 
pupils  of  our  sister  school  at  Pittsburgh.  One  other  Over¬ 
brook  graduate  who  is  a  student  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  though  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  the  law, 
is  not  benefiting  from  its  provisions. 

With  twelve  students,  who  are  entitled  to  the  opportun- 
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ities  afforded  by  this  law,  now  taking  advantage  of  them, 
$3,000  a  year  provides  less  than  $250  per  student,  or  just 
about  enough  to  meet  the  tuition  fees  alone.  Had  the  bill 
passed  as  introduced,  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $12,000  for 
the  biennium,  each  student  could  have  received  opportunities 
that  could  be  provided  by  the  average  amount  of  $500  per 
annum,  which  is  a  very  modest  amount  in  comparison  with  the 
present  cost  of  education.  When  we  consider  the  limitations 
that  blindness  imposes;  when  we  realize  that  the  production 
of  embossed  books  is  so  costly  in  time  and  money  that  our 
great  libraries  and  museums  are  closed  to  our  young  people 
v/ithout  sight  except  as  they  are  made  available  through  the 
eyes  of  another;  when  we  contemplate  the  enormous  expendi¬ 
ture  of  nervous  energy  consumed  in  the  matter,  so  simple  for 
those  who  see,  as  getting  about,  simple  justice  to  our  young 
people,  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  make  their  way  in 
the  world  against  the  fearful  odds  that  blindness  imposes, 
demands  more  generous  consideration  from  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  this  matter.  With 
an  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the  various  organizations 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
$311,617.76  for  the  biennium  beginning  June  1,  1919,  to 
$400,590.02  for  the  biennium  beginning  June  1,  1921,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $88,9 72.26  or  over  28.6  per  cent.,  the  blind  have  fared 
well  at  the  hands  -of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  State  Government.  But  in  fairness  to  all  concerned — tax¬ 
payers  as  well  as  blind  students — there  should  be  available 
annually  for  each  student  who  possesses  the  requisite  ability 
and  character  to  warrant  the  continuance  of  his  education,  a 
sum  not  less  than  the  annual  per  capita  cost  of  his  education 
at  the  residential  school  where  he  secured  his  preliminary  edu¬ 
cation  which  now  ranges,  in  the  several  private  and  state  sup¬ 
ported  residential  schools  in  the  United  States,  between  $450 
and  $1,100. 

Education  is  a  function  of  the  State.  It  is  a  universally 
accepted  principle  that  every  child  is  entitled  to  an  elementary 
education  at  public  expense,  and  that  those  who  have  the  desire 
and  requisite  ability  are  likewise  entitled  to  a  high  school  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  not  as  yet  universally  accepted  that  the  still 
smaller  number  who  can  profit  by  it,  are  entitled  to  a  higher 
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education  at  public  expense,  although  this  principle  is  quite 
generally  accepted  in  practice  as  the  large  expenditures  by 
state  legislatures  for  the  support  of  their  state  colleges  and 
universities  indicate.  But  whether  or  not  this  principle  is 
accepted  for  those  who  see,  we  must  demand  that  it  shall  be 
accepted  for  those  who  are  blind,  and  possessed  of  the  requi¬ 
site  character  and  ability ;  they  are  entitled  to  it  to  minimize 
their  handicap  and  equalize  their  opportunities.  One  import¬ 
ant  reason  why  we  have  not  had  more  and  greater  success 
among  blind  people  in  the  professions  is  that  we  have  not 
granted  sufficient  opportunities  for  thorough-going  prepar¬ 
ation  for  the  profession  chosen  by  the  individual  blind  man 
and  woman.  Where  we  have  spent  $5.00  to  provide  these 
opportunities,  totally  inadequate,  we  must  spend  $100  to  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  more  nearly  adequate  and  commensurate 
with  the  ability  and  handicap  involved.  Given  these,  our  cap¬ 
able  blind  young  men  and  women  will  be  encouraged  to  enter 
the  various  professions,  carefully  selected  in  accordance  with 
the  ability  and  character  that  are  deemed  essential. 

Now  that  the  principle  has  been  established  and  an  appro¬ 
priation  has  actually  been  made  to  aid  blind  students  in  meet¬ 
ing  their  necessary  expenses  while  attending  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  we  believe  that  the  beneficiaries  of  this  law 
will  give  so  good  an  account  of  themselves  as  to  justify  a  like 
appropriation  by  subsequent  legislatures,  but  increased  in 
amount  to  meet  the  minimum  needs  of  these  students. 

Knowing  the  needs  of  blind  students,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  opportunities  afforded  by  this  legislation  mean 
more  to  our  girls  and  boys  than  any  work  that  has  been  under¬ 
taken  since  the  inauguration  of  our  research  work  in  1916. 

In  connection  with  these  provisions  for  continuation  edu¬ 
cation,  we  have  this  fall  (September,  1921)  opened  the  Hos¬ 
pital  Building  as  a  “Graduates’  Cottage.” 
Utilization  of  Hos-  enables  us  to  provide  training  oppor- 

pital  Building  as  a  tunjtjes  for  eight  additional  young  men,  in- 
Graduates  Cottage.  ^  dty  to  exactly  2Q0  resident 

pupils.  Five  of  the  eight  are  receiving  all  their  instruction  out¬ 
side  the  school ;  one  is  receiving  individual  instruction  in  vocal 
music;  one  is  attending  Temple  University;  and  three  are  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Living  at  this  Cottage  with  these  eight  young  men  are 
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Mr.  Chambers,  our  newly  appointed  teacher  of  biologic 
science,  nature  study,  school  gardening  and  poultry  husbandry ; 
Mrs.  Chambers,  who  gives  her  full  time  as  reader  and  coach 
for  the  University  students;  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  has  been 
the  very  acceptable  housemother  of  our  intermediate  and 
senior  boys  for  nine  years. 

One  of  my  visions  for  the  future  of  Overbrook  has  been 
two  small  detached  cottages,  one  each  for  a  few  senior  boys 
and  girls  attending  schools  for  the  higher  education  of  those 
who  see.  Our  ability  to  transform  our  hospital  building  into 
a  “Graduates’  Cottage”  for  a  little  group  of  our  boys  is  a  long 
first  step  toward  the  realization  of  this  dream. 


The  following  “Report  of  the  Department  of  Psycho¬ 
logical  Research  for  the  School  Year,  September,  1920,  to 
The  Fifth  Ye-r  June,  1921,  inclusive,”  prepared  November  8, 
(1920-21)  of  Re-  1921,  by  Dr.  Hayes,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
search  Work;  Plans  ment,  supplies  a  brief  resume  of  the  activities 
for  the  Current  of  this  Department  during  the  school  year  that 

Year  (1921-22).  ended  in  June,  1921,  and  a  statement  of  our 

plans  for  the  present  school  year : — 


“Two  new  schools  were  surveyed  in  the  school  year  of 
1920-21 ;  Miss  Crane  visited  the  Kentucky  school  in  October, 
and  Miss  Maxfield,  the  psychological  assistant  at  the  Perkins 
Institution,  visited  the  Ontario  School  at  Brantford,  Canada. 

“The  most  time-absorbing  activity  of  the  year  was  the 
preparation  of  the  data  collected  in  the  whole  number  of 
schools  tested  for  special  reports  to  each  of  the  schools,  a  task 
which  required  hundreds  of  hours  of  clerical  work  by  Mt. 
Holyoke  students  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director.  First, 
all  the  fact  obtainable  and  all  the  scores  secured  in  the  tests 
were  entered  on  record  slips  like  the  sample  in  the  Appendix, 
Table  A.  Then  the  slips  were  sorted  into  age  groups  and 
scatter  diagrams  made  to  show  the  distribution  of  scores,  as  in 
Appendix,  Table  B.  From  these  diagrams  curves  of  median 
attainment  were  made,  to  be  compared  with  curves  in  the  same 
tests  for  all  the  schools  tested  and  with  curves  for  seeing 
pupils,  as  in  Appendix,  Table  C.  From  these  curves  and  lines 
it  was  possible  to  write  a  discussion  of  the  general  success  or 
failure  of  each  school  in  each  of  the  subjects  tested,  and  to 
suggest  methods  of  improving  the  work  of  the  school.  A 
further  comparison  was  made  by  indicating  the  median  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  whole  school  in  each  test  by  a  horizontal  line  under 
a  scale,  and  drawing  two  other  parallel  lines  to  show  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  seven  schools,  and  the  attainment  of  seeing  pupils 
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of  the  same  median  age,  the  length  of  the  line  being  a  measure 
of  success. 

“To  assist  the  teachers  in  making  practical  application  of 
the  results  of  the  tests  in  dealing  with  the  individual  pupils, 
a  series  of  tables  was  prepared  in  which  the  individuals  were 
grouped  according  to  their  coefficient  of  efficiency  in  each 
test.  Having  established  tentative  norms  for  the  blind  by 
smoothing  the  curves  of  actual  attainment,  each  score  in  each 
test  was  divided  by  the  norms  for  that  age  and  test,  and  the 
quotient  obtained  then  taken  as  the  coefficient  of  efficiency. 
Teachers  then  found  grouped  together  in  these  tables  (see 
Appendix,  Table  D)  the  names  of  the  pupils  who  did  better 
than  one  would  expect  of  them,  considering  their  age,  the 
names  of  pupils  who  did  just  about  as  well  as  one  would  ex¬ 
pect,  and  the  pupils  who  failed  in  various  degrees  to  meet  their 
age  norms.  This  last  group  would  naturally  be  the  group  need¬ 
ing  immediate  attention  and  special  study  and,  to  facilitate 
this  study  still  further,  tables  were  made  upon  which  were  re¬ 
corded  the  names  of  pupils  who  failed  in  two  or  more  tests, 
the  degree  of  their  failure,  and  their  probable  level  of  mentality 
as  indicated  by  the  teachers’  estimates,  the  Binet  individual 
test  of  intelligence,  and  the  two  group  tests  of  intelligences 
included  in  the  survey. 

“Finally,  all  the  data  for  each  pupil  were  assembled  upon 
one  large  record  card  for  permanent  filing  in  the  school  offices, 
like  the  reduced  sample  shown  in  the  Appendix,  Table  E.  A 
glance  at  the  curve  of  attainment  shows  whether  a  pupil  is 
doing  creditable  work  in  each  subject  tested,  and  a  study  of 
the  other  data  on  the  card  offers  explanations  of  his  success 
or  failure.  It  is  our  expectation  that  these  cards  will  be  re¬ 
vised  from  year  to  year  as  pupils  are  retested,  and  serve  as 
valuable  guides  in  directing  the  future  course  of  the  pupils  in 
school  and  at  graduation. 

“Eight  of  these  school  reports  were  prepared  and  sent  to 
the  schools  for  the  blind  at  Baltimore,  Batavia,  Hartford, 
Louisville,  Overbrook,  Pittsburgh,  Staunton  and  Watertown, 
and  most  gratifying  acknowledgments  have  been  received  from 
the  schools.  The  school  at  Brantford,  Ontario,  was  tested  so 
late  in  the  spring  that  complete  records  of  the  tests  have  not 
yet  been  turned  in. 

“The  Director  contributed  two  lectures  on  the  psychology 
of  the  Blind  to  the  series  of  lectures  offered  to  students  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  education  of  the  blind  at  Harvard  University  in 
the  fall  of  1920,  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
spring  of  1921.  A  topical  outline  of  these  lectures  is  presented 
in  the  Appendix,  Table  F. 

“Student  help  was  enlisted  also  in  making  extensive  charts 
and  tables  for  a  detailed  study  of  the  results  of  the  use  of  the 
Irwin-Binet  intelligence  tests,  in  preparation  for  the  standardi- 
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zation  of  these  tests  to  meet  a  need  felt  and  voiced  all  over  the 
country.  Having  now  used  these  tests  with  more  than  1,100 
blind  children  in  nine  different  schools,  following  exactly  the 
same  procedure  in  giving  and  scoring  the  tests,  it  seems  time 
to  put  the  tests  into  a  form  in  which  they  may  be  printed  and 
distributed  for  use  by  professional  testers. 

“The  following  letter  under  date  of  October  14,  1921, 
from  Miss  Alice  Paulsen,  of  Dr.  Schlapp’s  Clinic  connected 
with  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hos¬ 
pital,  Second  Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street,  is  typical  of  many 
requests  received  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin  and  the  Director: 

‘The  news  that  you  were  working  on  a  scale  of  measurement  to 
be  used  with  the  blind  was  very  welcome  to  me  and  I  have  been  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  using  it  just  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  to  have  it  used 
by  others.  A  child,  totally  blind,  just  passed  through  my  hands  and  it 
would  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  have  had  more  available 
tests  to  use  with  him,’ 

“That  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  country  are  realizing 
that  the  training  of  teachers  is  incomplete  without  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  education  of  children  with  sense  defects  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  following  letter  of  December  2,  1921,  from  Miss 
F.  Chase,  Department  of  Psychology,  Buffalo  State  Normal 
School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : — 

‘I  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  Goddard  referring  me  to  you  as  one  who 
has  done  valuable  work  in  testing  the  intelligence  of  the  blind.  I  am 
having  blind  children  referred  to  my  laboratory  and  I  want  to  equip 
myself  as  thoroughly  as  I  can.  Will  you  kindly  refer  me  to  such  mate¬ 
rials  I  need  and  to  reports  of  your  results?  I  wish  to  allude  to  this 
subject  in  my  summer  class  (Buffalo  Normal  Summer  School)  only 
briefly,  but  I  want  to  be  accurate  in  what  I  say.  Also  I  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  those  who"  need  my  help  and  come  to  my  laboratory.  ”  * 

It  now  seems  likely  that  our  standardization  can  be  printed 
before  another  summer. 

“To  fill  another  need — the  demand  for  group  tests  of  at¬ 
tainment  in  school  subjects  and  in  general  intelligence— the 
Director  is  preparing  for  immediate  publication  a  Manual  for 
the  guidance  of  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind.  The  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  Miss  Helen  S.  Worsted,  of  the  DeWitt  Clinton 
High  School  of  New  York  City  is  a  sample  of  this  type  of 
demand : — 


*  Similar  requests  have  been  received  from  W.  J.  Gifford,  Dean  of  the  State 
Normal  School  for  Women,  Harrisonburg,  Va. ;  Anna  Polskowski,  Psychologist, 
Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  H.  C.  Harter,  Head  Teacher, 
Department  for  the  Blind,  California  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  D.  J.  Thurman,  Jr.,  Teacher,  Utah 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Ogden,  Utah;  Ruth  Miller,  Department  of 
Psychology,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Frank  S.  Fearing, 
Director  Psychopathic  Clinic  of  the  Community  Council,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Harry 
C.  Hartman,  Director  and  Head  Teacher,  of  Work  for  the  Blind,  Seattle  Public 
Schools,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Edgar  A.  Doll,  Psychologist,  State  of  New  Jersey  De¬ 
partment  Institutions  and  Agencies  and  others. 
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‘A  copy  of  Special  Features  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind  during 
the  Biennium  19184920  has  just  reached  me,  and  in  reading  it  through 
I  was  greatly  interested  to  find  that  you  are  giving  much  of  your  time 
to  the  mental  measurement  of  the  blind. 

‘I  have  charge  of  the  only  high  school  class  for  blind  boys  in  New 
York  City,  and  this  question  of  mental  testing  has  always  interested 
me  tremendously.  None  of  the  regulation  tests  given  to  the  sighted 
have  seemed  possible  for  them.  And  so  I  am  writing  to  you  in  hopes 
that  you  can  either  give  me  suggestions  as  to  how  to  adapt  these 
regular  tests  to  the  blind,  or  else  perhaps  furnish  me  with  copies  of 
some  other  tests  which  you  have  used,  devised  especially  for  the  blind. 

‘I  should  very  much  appreciate  any  help  which  you  could,  without 
too  much  trouble,  furnish  me,  and  while  I  know  that  because  of  my 
lack  of  definite  training  along  the  line  of  mental  testing,  I  may  not 
achieve  the  best  results,  still  they  would  be  most  interesting  to  me.’ 

“In  this  Manual  the  aim,  method  of  giving  and  scoring, 
and  materials  needed  for  each  group  test  used  in  the  survey  of 
the  nine  schools  will  be  presented,  and  directions  given  for  the 
interpretation  of  results  by  reference  to  curves  of  results  in 
schools  for  the  blind  and  the  seeing.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
Manual  will  lead  to  wide  use  of  these  standard  measurements 
of  intelligence  and  attainment  in  school  subjects  in  schools  so 
distant  from  Overbrook  that  the  expense  of  a  survey  by  our 
assistant  is  prohibitive,  and  that  we  shall  receive  from  these 
schools  valuable  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our  tests 
and  extensive  data  which  will  improve  the  reliability  of  our 
norms  of  attainment.” 

This  department,  organized  in  June,  1916,  has  entered 
upon  the  sixth  year  of  its  studies  and  investigations.  Its 
activities  are  now  becoming  known  with  the  result  that  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  procedure  and  requests  for  material  are  being 
received  with  increasing  frequency.  The  nature  of  the  in¬ 
quiries  and  the  professional  standing  of  the  inquirers  confirm 
our  belief  that  the  results  of  these  studies  are  meeting  a  real 
need  in  the  field  of  general  education  no  less  than  in  the 
special  field  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  And  there  is  little 
doubt  that  as  soon  as  the  “Manual  for  the  Guidance  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  in  Giving  Psychological  and  Pedagogical 
Tests”  has  been  distributed,  there  will  be  an  immediate  and 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  these  requests. 

While  this  research  work  has  received  its  initial  impulse 
through  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Overbrook,  it  is  rapidly 
assuming  national  proportions.  In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  on  “Special  Features  in  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind  during  the  Biennium  1918-1920”  *  among 

*  See  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1921,  No. 
16  “Special  Features  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind  During  the  Biennium  1918- 
1920,”  by  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 
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the  important  “events  in  the  special  field  of  the  blind”  enumer¬ 
ated  is:  “the  widening  interest  in  psychological  research 
among  school  pupils,  destined  to  lead  to  their  reclassification 
and  modification  of  curricula”:  and  one  of  the  nine  topics 
treating  of  the  special  features  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
during  the  biennium  is  “Mental  measurement  and  Research” 
concerning  which  the  author  has  this  to  say : 

“The  movement  for  a  better  understanding  of  blind  pupil 
material  through  psychological  testing  was  started  at  the  Per¬ 
kins  Institution  in  May,  1916,  and  was  taken  up  in  September, 
1916,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  even  more  vigorously. 
Each  of  these  schools  now  employs  one  or  two  trained  psy¬ 
chologists,  all  of  whom  work  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Samuel  P.  Hayes,  professor  of  psychology  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  who  is  paid  to  give  up  one-fourth  of  his  time  to  this 
special  undertaking  and  who  gives  more  than  that.  These 
testing  psychologists  have  been  sent  around  to  six  other  schools, 
remaining  away  weeks  at  a  time,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
have  tested  1,500  different  pupils.  The  tests  are  both  individ¬ 
ual  and  group.  They  reveal  mental  capacity,  make  possible  a 
comparison  between  the  blind  and  the  seeing  in  this,  that,  and 
the  other  subject,  and  show  up  methods  of  teaching.  The  com¬ 
mittee  on  efficiency  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  appointed  in  1918,  will  continue  to  rely  on  Prof. 
Hayes  for  very  material  aid  and  suggestion.” 


It  is  doubtless  true  that  at  no  time  since  the  Salesroom  and 
Exchange  was  opened  in  May,  1910,  has  it  been  so  difficult  for 
.our  workers  to  retain  their  places  or  such  a 
The  Ellevenih  Year  task  t0  secure  employment  for  the  unem- 
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ployed  blind.  The  industrial  depression  so 
general  throughout  the  country  has  affected 
our  people  as  well  as  others.  In  spite  of  the  general  business 
depression  and  unemployment  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange 
has  another  encouraging  year  to  its  credit. 

Payments  to  Workers:  Within  the  year  December  1,  1920, 


of  Our  Salesroom 
and  Exchange. 


to  November  30,  1921,  we  paid  through  the  Exchange 
$14,934.29  to  80  individuals  and  to  two  organizations  working 
for  the  blind,  which  is  only  $471.79  less  than  last  year. 

Beneficiaries :  Among  the  80  persons  who  have  been  paid 
varying  amounts  through  the  Exchange  are  22  present  pupils, 
49  former  pupils  and  9  who  have  acquired  blindness  in  adult 
life.  With  the  exception  of  9  persons,  1  woman  and  8  men, 
all  those  who  have  benefited  through  the  activities  of  the 
Exchange  have  been  present  or  former  pupils  of  the  school. 
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WOMEN  MEN  TOTAL 


Present  Pupils  .  16  6  22 

Former  Pupils  .  22  27  49 

Non-Pupils  .  1  8  9 


Work  Done:  The  subjoined  tabulated  statement  indicates 
the  nature  and  the  amount  of  the  work  done : 


Pianos  tuned  .  362 

Pianos  repaired  .  4 

-  366  ' 

Players  tuned  .  3 

Organs  “  2 

Brooms  sold  .  3522 

Whisks  “  602 

Brushes  “  491 

-  4,615 

Caning:  Chairs  .  3449 

pith  .  143 

Grilles  .  20 

Settees,  cane  .  11 

“  pith  .  2 

-  3,625 


Basketry:  Raffia:  Coat  hangers .  144 

Reed:  Baskets  .  160 

Flower  hangers  .  59 

Lamp  shades  .  25 

Bag  handles  .  15 

Trays  .  9 

Bird  cages  .  2 

-  414 

Knitting:  Sweaters  .  91 

Cap  . , .  1 

Ear  tabs  .  1 

Table  mats  .  6 

Scarf  .  1 

-  100 

Rugs  and  Rag  Carpet :  Rugs  braided  .  1 

Rugs  .  547 

Rugs  woven  .  41 

-  589  rugs 

Yards  carpet  .  878 

Yards  carpet  woven  .  571 

-  1,449  yds. 

Yarn  assorted  .  25,405  lbs. 


Instruction :  Basketry  lessons 
Caning  lessons 
Violin  lessons 
Braille  reading  and  writing 

The  following  observations  from  a  special  report  prepared 
by  Mr.  Delfino,  Nov.  25,  1921,  are  pertinent,  suggestive,  and 
stimulating: 

Varieties  of  Employment :  “Industrial  depression  through¬ 
out  the  country  has  affected  the  welfare  of  the  blind  as  well 
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as  others  and  yet  we  have  much  to  be  grateful  for.  Eighteen 
establishments  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  and  one  each  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts;  Millville,  New  Jersey;  and  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware,  still  have  blind  employees  retained  in  their 
service.  Some,  of  course,  have  reduced  the  number  formerly 
employed  before  the  depression  came. 

In  Philadelphia 

S.  B.  &  B.  W.  Fleisher,  Inc .  5 

James  Beliak’s  Sons  .  1 

Wurlitzer  Piano  Co . 1 

Cunningham  Piano  Co.  (store)  . . .  2 

Cunningham  Piano  Co.  (factory)  . .  2 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co . '  ’  ’  ’ .  1 

C.  J.  Heppe  &  Son  . "  "  ”  3 

E.  Clinton  &  Co.,  Inc . .  1 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.  . .  1 

DeLong  Hook  &  Eye  Co .  3 

Ludwig  Piano  Co . 1 

Margaret  Penn  Candy  Co . 2 

G.  W.  Huver  Co.  (part  time)  . !!!.!!..'.!!  1 

Lester  Piano  Co.  (factory)  .  30 

F.  A.  North  Co . [ . .  2 

R.  G.  Dun  &  Co .  .  1 

Miller  Lock  Co .  3 

Geo.  Fulton  Organ  Co . ’  ”  [ 

Board  of  Public  Education  . 

Outside  Philadelphia 

Chickering  Piano  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .  3 

R.  D.  Wood  Co.,  Millville,  N.  J .  3 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del . 1 

“Four  former  pupils  are  participating  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  blind  ex-soldiers,  by  teaching  Braille,  basketry  and  the 
violin,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Exchange. 

Individual  employers 
Friends’  West  Philadelphia  School. 

Foulke  and  Long  Institute. 

Jacob  C.  Simon. 

Mrs.  Max  Kilbourn. 

“During  1921  four  men  were  started  selling  newspapers 
and  a  fifth  was  re-established.  Two  of  these  men,  past  65 
years  old,  are  doing  better  than  some  of  the  younger  ones. 

“Another  has  gone  from  newsstand  to  store  and  is  buying 
his  home,  where  he  also  maintains  a  stand. 

“Three  boys  were  placed  for  the  summer  months,  two  as 
hotel  helpers  and  one  as  a  private  tutor  of  a  blind  youth  in  his 
own  home. 

“We  must  not  overlook  home  work,  assorting  strings, 
secured  from  Clark  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  for  two  of  our  work¬ 
ers  who  became  blind  in  adult  life.  Assorting  over  9l/2  tons 
of  this  material  has  been  of  great  help  to  these  blind  men. 
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Needs:  “The  Field  Officer  needs  a  practical  home  teacher 
for  industrial  work  for  the  capable  blind  in  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity — adults  for  whom  no  provision  for  such  instruction  is 
now  made.  Adults  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  taught, 
if  they  have  the  ability  and  the  inclination.  Rehabilitation 
cannot  take  place  unless  they  are  taught  something.  Inspira¬ 
tional  talk  cannot  fulfil  its  mission  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
practical  instruction  and  followed  by  actual  doing  in  some  use¬ 
ful  field. 

“Both  Overbrook  and  Pittsburgh  must  consider  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  training  of  some  of  the  adults  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  ought  not  to  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  a  special  privilege 
or  charity  shown  to  them  by  private  philanthropy  or  by  special 
organizations.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commonwealth  to  instruct 
its  handicapped  citizens  to  live  usefully,  normally  and  happily. 
This  is  really  an  extension  of  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  State  and  the  blind  ought  not  to  be  excluded.” 

Needs  of  the  Exchange:  This  need  of  “a  practical  home 
teacher  for  industrial  work  for  the  capable  adult  blind”  has 
become  acute  and  we  must  find  a  way  to  meet  it. 

The  education  and  training  of  the  blind  children  of  the 
State  is  well  provided  for  through  the  two  schools  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Philadelphia  with  a  combined  capacity  of  about  350 
pupils.  But  these  schools  are  primarily  for  those  of  school 
age,  i.  e.  for  those  between  5  and  21  years  of  age  and  these 
constitute  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  blind  population  of  the 
State.  As  we  are  presumed  to  be  conversant  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  concern  blind  people  of  all  ages,  we  are  constantly 
appealed  to  for  advice  and  direction  in  many  cases  of  the  adult 
blind.  Even  with  our  present  little  organization  at  the  Ex¬ 
change,  we  are  each  year  directing  the  training  in  readjust¬ 
ment  of  no  considerable  number  of  those  who  have  become 
blind  in  adult  life.  But  our  small  staff  at  the  Exchange  is 
inadequate  for  the  demands  upon  them. 

The  need  being  urgent,  how  can  it  be  met?  There  are 
two  logical  sources  of  a  public  nature — the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  of 
the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  The  cooper¬ 
ation  between  these  two  organizations  and  the  two  schools  is 
complete,  but  we  need  from  some  source  at  least  $3,000  an¬ 
nually  to  meet  the  salary  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  of 
a  well-qualified  instructor  for  the  physically  and  mentally  fit 
adult  blind  who  appeal  to  us  for  guidance  in  their  re-education 
and  readjustment. 
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In  our  work  with  the  adult  blind,  we  are  having  the  active 
cooperation  and  support  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  had  they  the  necessary  funds  available,  the 
Association  would  gladly  supply  the  funds  to  enable  them  to 
employ  this  peripatetic  instructor  for  the  able-bodied  blind  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  When  our  Representatives  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  are  fully  informed  as  to  the  urgent  need  of  such  an 
instructor  and  that  so  much  helpful  rehabilitation  work  can  be 
accomplished  at  so  little  cost,  the  necessary  funds  will  surely 
be  added  to  the  annual  budget  of  either  the  Association  or  the 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  as  may  be  deemed  best. 

But  even  with  favorable  action  of  the  Legislature  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  public  funds  cannot  become  available 
before  June  1,  1923.  Meanwhile,  cannot  some  public-spirited 
individual  be  found  who  will  make  immediately  possible  this 
helpful  service  to  the  little  group  of  men  and  women  who, 
having  become  blind  in  the  prime  of  life,  ask  not  alms  from 
the  charitably  disposed  but,  as  Helen  Keller  has  so  well  said, 
“the  opportunity  to  go  forth  as  men  to  their  daily  toil”  ? 

The  idea  of  the  employment  of  a  Field  Agent,  to  aid  in 
getting  children  into  school  to  establish  a  closer  relationship 
between  the  school  and  the  families  and  communities  from 
which  our  children  come;  to  aid  ex-pupils  in  securing  employ¬ 
ment  and  by  following  them  up  closely  during  their  initial 
employment  and  so  long  as  may  be  necessary;  and,  wherever 
possible,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  have  acquired 
blindness  in  adult  life,  the  results  of  the  experience  gained  in 
the  field  work  a  plan,  begun  at  Overbrook  as  an  experiment 
in  1903,  expanded  in  1910  by  the  opening  of  the  Salesroom 
and  Exchange,  and  for  several  years  accepted  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  work — this  idea  is  now  generally  accepted  as  sound 
in  principle  and  a  legitimate  activity  in  our  special  field  of 
education. 

This  need  for  field  work  has  made  a  similar  strong  appeal 
to  the  management  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Mt.  Airy  which  resulted  in  the  appointment 
last  July  (1921)  of  a  Field  Officer  for  that  school.  We  have 
been  assured  that  the  practical  results  secured  from  our  field 
work  had  much  to  do  with  this  decision ;  and  we  have  been 
gratified  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Crouter  and  the  Man¬ 
agers  of  the  Mt.  Airy  school  for  the  deaf  what  we  have  learned 
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during  the  eighteen  years  that  we  have  been  engaged  in  field 
work  with  the  blind. 


Substantial  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in 
forwarding  another  project  for  helping  our  girls,  sponsored  by 
our  Alumnae  and  fostered  by  the  girls’ 
school,  the  combined  efforts  of  the  girls  and 
their  teachers  adding  $422  to  the  Fund  which 
now  amounts  to  $700. 


The  Elizabeth  Roe 
Dunning  Club 
Fund. 


The  story  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  Fund  is  so 
well  and  so  sympathetically  told  by  Miss  Chrysler,  Miss  Dun¬ 
ning’s  successor  as  Principal  Teacher  of  the  Girls’  School,  I 
am  including  it  in  full. 

“For  several  years  Mr.  Delfino  has  been  successfully 
placing  girls  in  office  and  factory  positions.  Our  girls  have 
made  good  and  the  problems  of  an  encouraging  number  of 
them,  so  far  as  work  goes,  have  been  solved.  The  practical 
questions,  however,  of  suitable  living  conditions  and  of  guides 
have  been  acute.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  good  board¬ 
ing  places  in  the  vicinity  of  factories  and  offices  and  still  more 
difficult  to  discover  persons  who  are  willing  and  able  to  act  as 
guides. 

“After  the  long  working  day,  it  means  a  great  deal  to  a 
girl  to  return  to  a  quiet  home,  good  food  and  congenial  com¬ 
pany.  Our  Alumnae  have  taken  the  keenest  interest  in  this 
phase  of  the  lives  of  our  working  girls,  feeling  the  greatest 
sympathy  with  them  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  best  of  uncon¬ 
genial  surroundings. 

“Wishes  and  words  were  translated  into  deeds  when,  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  June.  1919,  the  Alumnae  voted  to  raise 
a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  these  girls  to  secure  good 
home  conditions.  This  was  appropriately  called  a  Club  Fund, 
expressing  the  spirit  of  friendliness  aand  helpfulness  that  lay 
behind  it.  When  a  further  designation  was  suggested,  the 
Elizabeth  Roe  Dunning  Club  Fund  was  unanimously  adopted. 
In  thus  using  .Miss  Dunning’s  name,  the  Alumnae  feel  that 
they  are  helping  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  one  whose  warm¬ 
est  interest  and  support  would  have  been  given  to  such  a 
project. 

“There  are  three  possible  plans  in  view.  One  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  boarding  home,  primarily  for  blind  girls,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  its  conduct,  but  to  induce  seeing  girls  to  live  in 
the  house,  to  act  as  friends,  guides  and  companions  for  the 
blind  girls.  Another  plan  is  to  place  our  girls  in  homes  or 
small  boarding  houses  already  established  for  seeing  girls.  The 
third  suggestion  is  that  the  income  from  the  fund  be  used  to 
supplement  inadequate  wages  and  so  make  possible,  in  certain 
cases,  a  higher  standard  of  living. 


“While  we  have  especially  in  mind  the  former  pupils  of 
our  own  school,  living  in  Philadelphia,  the  Fund’s  usefulness 
is  not  to  be  limited  in  scope,  any  adult  blind  woman,  even  if 
she  should  be  living  elsewhere  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
may  benefit  by  it. 

“The  Fund  now  (Dec.  1,  1921)  totals  $700.  Its  purpose 
has  made  a  strong  appeal  to  teachers,  alumnae  and  pupils  alike 
and  all  have  worked  enthusiastically  for  its  increase.  The 
girls’  school  gave  the  proceeds  of  an  elaborate  production  of 
As  You  Like  It,  $244.00;  and  Miss  Mahan’s  delightful  con¬ 
cert  brought  $128.00.  As  a  by-product  of  an  evening  of  fun 
and  merriment,  the  teachers’  auction  netted  $50.00.  Contribu¬ 
tions  and  subscriptions  have  come  from  friends,  but  what 
means  the  most  of  all  are  the  sums  raised  and  saved  through 
the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  Alumnae  Association  and  of 
the  girls  school.  The  prick  curds  have  been  helpful  in  stimu¬ 
lating  individual  giving  and  are  the  source  of  a  very  consider¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  fund. 

“The  Elizabeth  Roe  Dunning  Club  Fund  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  to  meet  a  real  and  immediate  need  of  our  girls  and  every 
effort  should  be  put  forth  to  make  it  available  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.” 

As  we  proceed  with  our  plans,  the  Alumnae,  the  girls’ 
teachers  and  all  members  of  the  staff  including  the  Principal 
working  enthusiastically  for  the  success  of  the  project,  our 
thoughts  and  purposes  are  crystallizing  about  the  second  plan 
referred  to  by  Miss  Chrysler,  i.  e.  the  placing  of  our  girls  in 
small  homes  already  established  for  seeing  girls.  The  ideal 
plan  would  be  to  'place  one,  or  at  most  two,  blind  girls  in  a 
home  that  accommodates  twenty-five  or  thirty  seeing  girls, 
with  due  regard  to  the  location  of  their  employment  and  the 
ease  of  travel  to  and  from  it. 

Such  a  plan  broadens  the  outlook  of  those  whose  lives  are, 
at  best,  all  too  narrow;  sweetens  dispositions  which  the  per¬ 
manent  segregation  of  those  similarly  handicapped  tends  to 
embitter;  develops  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  unselfishness 
in  the  entire  household;  and  altogether  makes  for  a  far  more 
normal  method  of  living. 

A  little  group  of  interested  and  devoted  blind  people, 
former  pupils  of  this  school,  without  influence  or  funds  but 
with  a  faith,  almost  sublime,  in  March,  1906,  initiated  the 
movement  which  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Chapin  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind  with  an  endowment  of  over 
$100,000,  thanks  to  Mr.  Cadwalader  and  those  whom  he  has 
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HAPOVGI  CAMPFIRE  GIRLS 


interested.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Elizabeth  Roe 
Dunning  Club  Fund  with  so  worthy  a  purpose,  championed  by 
a  similar  group  of  young  women  without  sight  inspired  by  the 
same  sublime  faith,  will  make  a  like  strong  appeal  and  meet 
with  as  generous  support? 

Only  by  living  here  at  the  school  and  becoming  an  integral 
part  of  our  little  community  life  can  one  really  catch  the  spirit 
of  devoted  service  that  actuates  the  entire 
A  Camping  Trip,  staff  at  the  school.  But  Miss  Brown’s  brief 
story  of  the  camping  trip  of  our  HAPOVGI 
— HAP  (py)  OV  (erbrook)  GI  (rls) — Camp  Fire  over 
Memorial  Day  interprets  that  spirit  in  a  very  sympathetic  way 
for  the  parents  of  our  girls  and  their  many  interested  friends. 

“In  an  account  of  the  last  camping  trip  of  the  Hapovgi 
Camp  Fire  of  Overbrook,”  writes  Miss  Brown,  one  of  our 
girls’  teachers,  “written  by  one  of  our  girls  for  the  official 
magazine  of  the  organization,  is  found  this  statement : 

‘Those  who  have  been  camping  will  agree  with  us  when  we  say 
that  camping  expeditions  are  the  best  medicine  for  anyone  who  has 
the  blues  or  who  lacks  an  appetite  for  good,  wholesome  food  and  plenty 
of  fresh  air.  Camp  Fire  Girls  have  come  to  feel  that  they  cannot  let  a 
whole  year  pass  by  without  a  camping  trip.’ 

“Those  of  their  teachers  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
taking  such  a  trip  with  the  girls,  heartily  echo  the  above 
thought. 

“We — fifteen  girls,  two  Guardians  and  an  invited  teacher 
— camped  last  year  for  five  days  at  Cornwalls  Heights,  on  the 
Delaware.  Clovernook  Inn,  a  comfortable  roomy  house,  was 
placed  at  our  disposal  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Taylor,  a 
well-known  business  man  of  the  town,  who  became  interested 
in  our  Camp  Fire  through  a  former  camping  trip.  Camping 
under  such  conditions  was  something  of  a  *de  luxe’  experience, 
although  there  was  plenty  to  remind  us  that  we  were  ‘roughing 
it.’  Meals  had  to  be  cooked  over  a  wood  fire  and  that  neces¬ 
sitated  a  fireman  who  was  constantly  on  the  job.  The  wood, 
too,  had  to  be  split  by  the  girls  who  took  turns  in  getting  up 
early  to  start  the  fire.  We  all  felt  justly  proud  when  a  well- 
cooked,  appetizing  meal  appeared  on  the  tables  after  such 
strenuous  efforts  on  our  part. 

“We  felt  much  like  the  Ruggles  family  when  we  sat  down 
to  table,  especially  when  guests  were  present.  ‘The  wood-box 
and  the  coal-hod  finished  out  the  line’  at  many  a  meal,  and 
sometimes  they  even  had  to  be  shared. 

“A  victrola,  kindly  loaned  by  Mrs.  Turner,  drew  us  on 
to  dance  while  we  wiped  dishes,  made  beds,  and  swept  floors. 
How  could  housework  under  such  conditions  be  called 
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drudgery!  From  morning  until  night  laughter  and  song  filled 
the  big  rooms. 

‘Time  and  space  prevent  my  telling  of  many  a  good  time, 
•  1  ■ £  ^ays  weJe  full-  There  was  the  parade  on  Mem¬ 
orial  Day  morning  when  the  dish-pan,  noisily  pounded,  and 
an  alarm  clock,  gave  warning  to  our  coming,  and  when  all 
Cornwalls  Heights  came  out  to  hear  us  sing  patriotic  songs ; 
t  iere  was  the  happy  morning  when  we  went  paddling  in  the 
elaware ,  the  afternoon  walk  through  the  woods  and  our 
pleasant  surprise  at  finding  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burritt  and  Miss 
Chrysler  waiting  for  us  on  our  return,  and  then  the  jolly  lunch 
that  followed ;  there  was,  too,  the  peace  and  quiet  of  a  Sunday 
evening,  when  we  all  gathered  on  the  porch  and  sang  hymns 
and  when  the  people  of  the  town  stole  up  silently  in  the 
shadows  outside  to  listen.  All  these  and  many  more  are  now 
precious  memories  to  those  of  us  who  lived  those  good  times. 

“Our  one  wish  now,  as  girls  and  teachers,  is  that  the 
camping  trip  may  become  a  permanent  part  of  our  school  pro¬ 
gram,  and  that  every  year  more  and  more  girls  may  know  the 
joy  of  such  an  outing.” 

Perhaps  some  interested  friend  will  help  girls  and  teachers 
to  realize  their  wish  by  placing  at  our  disposal  a  permanent 
place  for  these  camping  trips ! 

No  happening  in  recent  years  in  the  special  field  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  has  given  such  an  impetus  to  the  cor- 
rect  classification  of  these  schools  as  the  four 
Education  Of  the  fecial  courses  on  the  education  of  the  blind 
Blind.  that  were  given  in  four  educational  centers 

between  October  22,  1920,  and  July  15,  1921. 

The  idea  has  been  persistent  among  educators  and  work¬ 
ers  in  our  special  field  that  opportunities  for  preparation 
should  be  provided  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  this  field  of 
special  education  and  inspirational  courses  for  those  who  have 
had  some  experience  in  it. 

The  idea  took  definite  shape  first  in  Massachusetts  where 
a  course  of  Lectures  with  Demonstrations  and  Practical  Exer¬ 
cises  for  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  Workers  with  the  Blind 
and  Semi-sighted  was  conducted  by  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education  of  Harvard  University  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  the 
Blind;  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind;  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind. 
This  course  extended  from  October  22,  1920,  to  January  28, 
1921,  three  lectures  or  demonstrations  being  given  each  week. 
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Seventy-three  (73)  students,  mostly  teachers  and  social  work¬ 
ers,  registered  for  the  course.  “The  lecturers  who  volunteered 
their  services,  are  experts  in  their  special  fields  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  On¬ 
tario.  The  scope  of  the  course  is  general,  treating  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  subject,  the  teaching  of  children  and  of  adults,  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  the  conduct  of  private  and  public 
agencies,  the  psychology  of  blindness,  relief,  etc.” 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  course  at  Harvard  and 
realizing  the  need  of  such  a  course  in  Pennsylvania  a  “Course 
of  Lectures  on  the  Education,  the  Training  and  the  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Blind  with  Practical  Demonstrations”  was  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  from 
March  11  to  May  27,  1921. 

This  course  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  included 
34  topics,  presented  by  35  speakers  at  30  sessions.  Fifty-five 
(55)  persons  enrolled  for  the  course  and  the  average  attend¬ 
ance  was  35. 

Although  all  the  lecturers  contributed  their  services  and 
some  of  them  their  traveling  expenses  as  well,  neither  of  these 
University  courses  would  have  been  possible  had  it  not  been 
for  the  support  of  individuals  and  organizations  interested  in 
work  for  the  blind.  At  Harvard,  the  expenses  of  the  course 
were  underwritten  by  an  interested  friend  and  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind.  And  the  course  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was 
made  possible  by  Mr.  Cadwalader  who  had  a  two-fold  interest 
by  reason  of  his  position  as  Trustee  of  the  University  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  this  school.  What 
financial  support  the  courses  received,  apart  from  that 
afforded  by  these  individuals  and  organizations,  was  supplied 
almost  entirely  by  the  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  local  school 
and  of  organizations  working  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  From 
these  sources,  too,  came  the  moral  and  physical  support,  these 
workers  supplying  almost  the  entire  audience  at  each  of  the 
lectures.  Although  both  courses  were  well  advertised  among 
those  who  were  presumed  to  be  interested,  neither  received 
any  substantial  support  from  outside  sources. 

But  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  teachers  of  the 
two  schools  supporting  the  enterprise  and  among  home  teach- 
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ers  and  workers  with  the  blind  in  other  fields  is  that  the 
courses  were  well  worth  while  by  reason  of  their  informational 
and  inspirational  value. 

Special  courses  for  teachers  of  the  blind  were  provided  at 
two  summer  schools.  At  the  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  the  First  Term,  June  8  to 
Juh  1?  of  the  Summer  Quarter,  1921,  five  courses  were  given 
by  two  experienced  teachers  from  the  Perkins  Institution  on 
the  History  of  Education  for  the  Blind,  and  on  Kindergarten, 
Primary,  Intermediate,  and  High  School  Methods.  These 
courses  were  offered  in  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the 
names  of  the  teachers  giving  them  were  included  in  the  roll  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  College.  Classes  met  daily  and  substantial 
credit  towards  a  degree  was  granted  to  those  who  completed 
the  courses.  Twenty-three  teachers  and  students  enrolled  in 
one  or  more  of  the  five  courses  offered. 

At  its  summer  session  July  5  to  August  12,  1921,  Columbia 
University  through  Teachers  College  offered  a  “Special 
Course  for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind.”  This  Course  was 
primarily  for  teachers  already  experienced  in  home  teaching 
of  the  blind  but  it  was  open  also  to  those  who  had  not  had 
home  teaching  experience. 

This  course  consisted  of  “Lectures,  5  hours  per  week  by 
the  Director,  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Supervisor  of  the  Department 
for  the  Blind,  Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  assisted  by 
members  of  the  faculty  of  Teachers  College  and  by  authorities 
upon  special  topics  of  interest  to  the  home  teacher ;  Class  Dis¬ 
cussion,  5  hours  per  week  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  lec¬ 
tures  and  problematical  cases  in  connection  with  field  work; 
and  Demonstrations  and  Observation  of  Field  Work,  one-half 
day  each  week.”  Three  points  of  academic  credit  were  given 
for  this  course. 

Twenty-four  (24)  Home  Teachers  from  California, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  registered  for 
this  intensive  course  which  was  alike  informational  and 
inspirational. 

This  fall  the  course  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education  is  being  repeated,  16  students  being  enrolled  for  a 
more  intensive  course  than  was  undertaken  there  last  year. 
Plans  are  also  under  way  for  repeating  the  course  at  the 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
during  the  summer  of  1922. 
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While  we  who  have  been  interested  in  these  courses  had 
hoped  that  they  would  result  in  arousing  a  wider  popular 
interest  in  all  matters  that  pertain  to  the  education,  training 
and  employment  of  the  blind,  their  chief  value  has  been  their 
helpfulness  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  work  in  our  special 
field  and  they  have  focused  the  attention  of  the  educational 
authorities  of  four  important  schools  of  education  of  the 
country, — three  of  them  in  three  of  our  leading  Universities, 
— upon  the  fact  that  the  education  of  the  blind,  instead  of  being 
a  benevolent  charity,  is  educational  work  of  a  highly  special¬ 
ized  and  technical  nature. 

The  experiment,  begun  in  September,  1920,  of  placing  a 
successful  teacher  of  experience  in  charge  of  all  our  manual 
training  work  in  both  schools  has  so  far 
Reorganization  of  justified  our  expectations  as  to  warrant  the 

Courses  rainin8  continuance  and  extension  of  the  plan  for 
this  year.  So  far  we  have  found  little  that 
is  new  for  developing  that  manual  dexterity  that  is  so  essential 
for  our  pupils.  Indeed  little  attention  has  been  given  to  a 
search  for  new  kinds  of  hand  work — our  “reorganization”  has 
been  rather  an  attempt  so  to  unify  the  instruction  in  this  de¬ 
partment  as  to  place  increased  emphasis  upon  the  subjects  that 
experience  has  proved  valuable,  and,  by  eliminating  any  and  all 
overlapping  and  intensifying  the  instruction,  to  effect  every 
possible  saving  of  time  in  teaching  the  old  and  tried  manual 
subjects  in  order  to  enable  us  to  introduce  for  trial  any  new 
subjects  that  give  promise  of  value. 

Following  this  general  plan  our  younger  boys  are  show¬ 
ing  an  increasing  interest  in  learning  to  use  the  simpler  tools 
used  in  working  in  wood.  Simultaneously  they  are  learning 
the  simpler  forms  of  chair  caning  which  most  of  them  later 
master  in  all  its  varieties.  An  increase  in  our  equipment  of 
looms  and  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
workmanship  has  made  weaving  available  for  a  larger  number 
of  boys  who  are  more  interested  in  this  variety  of  hand  work. 
And  some  extension  of  our  facilities  for  teaching  basket 
making  has  resulted  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  interest 
and  in  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  learning  basketry.  These 
forms  of  hand  work,  culminating  in  piano  tuning  for  those 
who  have  the  necessary  “ear”  and  mechanical  ability,  provide 
a  good  variety  of  hand  training  for  our  boys. 
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Our  girls  continue  to  learn  sewing,  by  hand  and  machine ; 
knitting,  crocheting ;  caning  in  all  its  varieties;  weaving;  and 
basketry.  The  addition  of  three  new  looms — the  girls’  school 
has  had  but  one  loom  since  we  moved  to  Overbrook — has  given 
a  new  impulse  to  weaving;  and,  just  now,  this  form  of  manual 
work  is  in  great  demand. 

Last  spring  (1921),  making  hats  of  braided  strata  by 
hand  was  tried  with  results  so  encouraging  as  to  warrant  its 
repetition  next  spring.  A  number  of  our  more  capable  older 
girls,  made  their  own  summer  hats  which  they  wore  with  com¬ 
mendable  pride.  Incidentally  this  was  a  lesson  in  thrift,  their 
hats  costing  them  but  a  few  cents  apart  from  the  labor  they 
expended  on  them. 

Our  manual  training  department  is  on  the  qni  vive  to  find 
any  new  varieties  of  hand  training  that  meet  our  three  require¬ 
ments, — the  development  of  manual  and  digital  dexterity;  the 
arousing  and  holding  of  the  pupils’  interest ;  and  an  expense 
commensurate  with  our  means  and  the  educational  content  of 
the  subject.  These  new  manual  subjects  will  be  introduced  as 
they  are  found,  as  rapidly  as  we  can  make  provision  for  them. 


Our  school  being  located  in  Philadelphia  and  our  cor¬ 
porate  title  being  “The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind,”  our  work  is  gen- 
Our  Work  Not  erally  associated  in  thought  with  the  State 

Pennsylvania.  • of  Pennsylvania;  and  it  is  right  that  this  is 
so.  But  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that 
we  receive  pupils  from  other  states.  Of  205  pupils  enrolled 
December  1,  1920,  36  came  from  outside  Pennsylvania,  the 
enrolment  from  other  states  and  countries  being  as  follows : 


China  .  1 

Delaware  .  5 

Georgia  .  3 

Florida  .  \ 


New  Jersey  .  21 

Virginia  .  3 

West  Virginia  .  1 

Washington,  D.  C .  1 


And  while  the  largest  number  of  our  successes  are  among 
the  residents  of  Pennsylvania,  because  about  80  per  cent,  of 
our  pupils  are  from  this  State,  Mr.  Delfino  has  recently  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  very  creditable  list  of 
former  pupils  who  are  succeeding  in  other  states.  While  we 
have  not  taken  time  to  go  through  our  records  systematically 
with  a  view  to  making  a  thorough  study  of  this  problem,  we 
have  listed  those  of  whom  we  have  most  recent  information. 
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This  list  contains  the  names  of  40  former  pupils — 14  young 
women  and  26  young  men  of  whom  27  are  totally  blind — who 
are  known  to  be  succeeding  in  18  states  and  in  far-off  India 
and  China. 

The  states  represented  are:  Alabama,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  Oregon,  Texas,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  kinds  of  employments  and  professions  represented 
are  teaching,  including  literary,  manual,  physical  and  musical 
subjects  in  schools  for  the  blind;  the  adult  blind  in  their  homes 
and  tutors  of  individual  pupils;  business;  factory  operatives; 
tuning;  typewriting,  including  dictaphone  operating;  massage; 
law  and  politics. 

At  the  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  which  met  last  June  at  Vinton,  Iowa, 
there  was  perfected  an  organization,  national 
A  National  Move-  in  scope,  designated  as  the  American  Foun- 
ment  for  the  Blind,  dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

The  Foundation  is  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  that  State  being  chosen 
chiefly  because  it  is  important  that  it  shall  be  possible  legally 
to  hold  meetings  of  the  Foundation  at  various  places  where 
workers  for  the  blind  may  meet  from  time  to  time,  in  Con¬ 
vention  or  otherwise. 

The  purposes  of  the  Foundation  as  set  forth  in  the  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Incorporation  are : 

“(a)  To  cooperate  with  existing  agencies  or  such 
agencies  as  may  hereafter  be  established  in  promoting  all  and 
every  interest  of  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind  in  America 
and  to  initiate  movements  for  such  purpose. 

“(b)  To  endeavor  to  secure  local,  state,  and  federal  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind. 

“(c)  To  establish  and  maintain,  with  the  necessary  per¬ 
sonnel  and  equipment,  such  bureaus  and  departments  as  may 
be  required  for  its  work. 

“(d)  To  collect  and  receive  donations  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Corporation  and  in  any  amount  subject  only 
to  the  limitations  now  or  hereafter  to  be  established  by  the  law 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  to  accept  donations  on  conditions 
designated  by  the  donor  and  approved  by  the  Corporation. 

“(e)  To  hold,  buy,  sell,  lease,  mortgage,  convey,  develop, 
improve  and  deal  in  real  estate  within  or  without  the  State  of 
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Delaware  and  wherever  situated;  to  own,  buy,  construct,  im¬ 
prove,  lease,  remodel  or  re-construct  any  buildings  within  or 
without  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  in  particular,  to  buy,  sell, 
construct,  re-construct,  lease,  remodel  and  improve  any  build¬ 
ings  within  or  without  the  State  of  Delaware  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  or  promoting  any  of  the  objects  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

“(f)  To  have  offices,  conduct  its  business  and  perform  its 
objects  within  and  without  the  State  of  Delaware,  in  other 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  territories  and  colonies  of 
the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  without  restrictions 
as  to  place  or  amount. 

“(g)  To  do  any  or  all  of  the  things  herein  set  forth  to  the 
same  extent  as  natural  persons  might  or  could  do  and  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  as  principals,  agents,  contractors,  trustees 
or  otherwise,  and  either  alone  or  in  company  with  others.” 

The  Corporation  is  to  be  governed  by  a  Board  of  Fifteen 
Trustees  whose  terms  of  office  are  two  years,  the  terms  of 
seven  expiring  in  even  years  and  of  eight  in  odd  years.  Ten 
of  these  trustees  are  to  be  selected  by  the  representatives  of 
ten  “officially  recognized  groups  of  workers  for  the  blind  and 
the  partially  blind  in  North  America,”  the  remaining  trustees 
to  be  chosen,  two  of  them  by  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  three  by  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  at  their  respective  regular  biennial 
conventions,  it  being  specifically  provided  in  the  by-laws  that 
these  five  trustees  “shall  be  persons  of  prominence  interested 
in,  but  not  actively  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  and  the 
partially  blind.” 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  directed  to  engage  a  Director- 
General  as  the  administrative  officer  of  the  Foundation;  and, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  “establish  separate  coordinating  and  cor¬ 
relating  bureaus  of  information,  research,  and  education.” 

The  purposes  of  these  three  bureaus,  as  set  forth  in  the 
by-laws,  are  these : 

The  Bureau  of  Information  shall  assemble,  systematize 
and  disseminate  all  available  data  in  any  way  relating1  to  work 
for  the  blind.” 

“The  Bureau  of  Research  shall  ascertain,  develop  and 
standardize,  by  comparison,  experimentation  and  otherwise, 
the  best  methods  of  instruction,  kinds  of  apparatus  and  appli¬ 
ances,  organizations,  procedures,  etc.,  for  the  various  lines  of 
work  for  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind.” 

“The  Bureau  of  Education  shall  improve  every  facility  for 
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preparing  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind  for  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  participation  in  the  activities  and  enjoyments  of  life.” 

The  Foundation  was  incorporated  September  23,  1921, 
and  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  met  and  organized  November 
28,  1921,  at  the  office  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  in  New  York  City.  Officers  of  the  Board  were 
elected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Articles  of 
Incorporation  and  the  By-Laws  and  a  Director-General  was 
appointed. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  work  for  the  men  blinded  in  the  World  War.  Its 
sponsors  have  outlined  an  ambitious  program,  but  the  Founda¬ 
tion  represents  the  present  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  leaders 
in  our  profession  and  of  interested  friends  outside  the  profes¬ 
sion,  as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  a  nation-wide  work  for  the 
blind. 

If  the  results  of  this  initial  national  movement  on  behalf 
of  the  blind  of  the  United  States  shall  be  at  all  comparable  to 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  Gardner’s  Trust  for  the  Blind— 
a  trust  created  by  Mr.  Henry  Gardner,  of  London,  England, 
by  a  legacy  of  £300,000  at  his  death  in  January,  1879 — it  will 
mean  much  for  the  advancement  of  our  cause.  Many  blind 
people  and  their  friends  have  faith  that  this  program  may, 
some  day,  be  realized  in  its  entirety.  Meanwhile  the  progress 
of  this  National  movement  for  the  blind  will  be  followed  with 
keenest  interest  by  its  interested  friends. 

In  view  of  the  unusual  number  of  new  members  of  the 
staff  that  were  employed  for  the  school  year  beginning  in 
September,  1920,  it  is  gratifying  that  it  was 
Changes  in  the  necessary  to  fill  only  two  vacancies  for  the 
Corps.  academic  year  that  opened  in  September, 

1921. 

Miss  Mann,  who  has  been  the  Physical  Instructor  of  our 
girls  for  the  three  years  from  September,  1918,  to  June,  1921, 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  near  her  home.  Every  one  here 
at  the  school — her  co-workers  of  the  staff  no  less  than  her 
pupils — regretted  Miss  Mann’s  decision  to  leave  Overbrook 
where  she  has  done  such  excellent  work  with  our  girls  in  all 
their  physical  activities,  among  which  those  of  our  Camp  Fire 
Girls  have  been  not  the  least  important. 

Her  successor  is  Miss  Geraldine  M.  Huntley,  of  Coving- 
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ton,  Va.,  who  has  obtained  her  general  education  at  the  Cov¬ 
ington  (A  a.)  High  School  and  at  Dickinson  Seminary, 
Williamsport,  Pa.;  and  her  special  preparation  for  teaching 
physical  education  at  the  Beech  wood  School,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 
Miss  Huntley's  only  experience  has  been  secured  through 
private  instruction  in  expression  and  swimming;  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  teacher  in  the  graded  schools  of  Covington;  and 
through  practice  teaching  in  Physical  Education  at  the  Abing- 
ton  (Pa.)  High  School  in  conjunction  with  her  course  at  the 
Beechwood  School.  She  comes  well  recommended  and  has 
made  a  good  initial  impression. 

Miss  Balliette,  who  was  our  teacher  of  typewriting  last 
year,  resigned  at  the  close  of  school  in  June  to  continue  her 
studies  at  Temple  University.  She  was  a  conscientious  and 
hard  working  instructor,  but  her  desire  for  a  college  education 
made  the  stronger  appeal. 

She  is  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Pauline  Curran,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  whose  general  education  was  secured  at  the  High 
School  and  St.  Catherine’s  Academy,  Austin,  Ill. ;  and  her 
training  along  commercial  lines  at  the  West  Philadelphia  Com¬ 
mercial  School  and  Pierce’s  Business  School. 

Mrs.  Curran’s  experience  in  teaching  has  been  secured  in 
the  West  Philadelphia  Commercial  School  and  as  an  assistant 
in  conducting  correspondence  courses  at  the  Columbia  Corre¬ 
spondence  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  She  has  had,  too,  valu¬ 
able  experience  along  commercial  lines  as  bookkeeper,  clerk, 
and  stenographer,  having  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  during  the  past  three  years — all  of  which  pro¬ 
vides  an  excellent  background  for  successful  work  with  our 
pupils  in  this  special  field. 

Our  two  experiments,  made  possible  by  the  utilization  of 
our  Hospital  Building  as  a  Cottage  for  eight  senior  boys — the 
employment  of  an  instructor  in  biologic  sciences  and  of  a 
reader  for  the  beneficiaries  of  the  State  Scholarship  Aid  Fund 
for  blind  students  in  attendance  at  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  (Chapter  407  A  of  the  Laws  of  1921) — have  resulted  in 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Chambers  of  State  College,  Pa., 
as  Instructor  in  Biologic  Sciences;  Mrs.  Viola  S.  Chambers 
as  Reader;  and  in  the  return  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Palmer,  after 
an  absence  of  a  year,  as  the  Housemother  of  this  Senior 
Cottage. 
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Mr.  Chambers  has  had  an  excellent  preparation  by  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  for  teaching  biological  sciences — a  prepar¬ 
ation  secured  at  the  West  Chester  (Pa.)  High  School,  Mon¬ 
tana  State  College  and  Pennsylvania  State  College,  supple¬ 
mented  by  several  years’  practical  experience  on  ranches  in 
Montana  and  adjacent  states  and  in  nurseries  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Chambers  has  secured  her  preparation  for  teaching 
at  the  Hollidaysburg  (Pa.)  High  School  supplemented  by  two 
years  at  Juniata  College,  and  two  summer  sessions  at  State 
College,  with  four  years’  experience  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  at  Williamsburg,  Hollidaysburg  and 
State  College. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  Housemother  who  would  be  a 
more  congenial  co-worker  with  other  members  of  the  staff  and 
whom  the  young  men  at  this  Senior  Cottage  would  hold  in 
higher  esteem  and  respect  than  Mrs.  Palmer. 


Report  of  the  Our  Librarian,  Miss  Sterling,  reports : 

Library  and 

Printing  Office.  Interest  in  reading  continues  in  our 

own  school.  Within  the  twelve  months  ended 
November  30.  1921,  3,500  books,  representing  2,325  titles, 
have  been  issued  to  our  pupils. 

“During  the  year  our  library  has  supplied  advanced  text 
books  to  high  school  and  university  students  in  five  different 
states — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania  and  Canada ;  and  general  literature  to  blind  read¬ 
ers  the  country  over.” 

The  Manager  of  our  Printing  Office,  Miss  McIntyre,  sub¬ 
mits  the  following  report : 


“Within  the  twelve  months  ended  November  30,  1921, 
work  done  in  our  Printing  Office  was  as  follows : 


Large  plates  embossed  . 
Medium  plates  embossed 
Small  plates  embossed  . 


Large  sheets  printed  . 
Medium  sheets  printed 
Small  sheets  printed  . 

Christmas  cards  . 

Calendars  . 


127 

2,048 

82 

-  2,257 

1,477 

5,003 

557 

250 

75 
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Nearly  all  of  the  work  represented  by  these  plates  is  text¬ 
book  work,  and  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Intermediate  Book,  by  Wentworth  &  Smith 
(continued). 

Live  Language  Lessons,  Third  Book,  by  Howard  R.  Driggs. 

L’abbe  Constantin,  by  Ludovic  Halevy. 

Le  Crime  de  Silvestre  Bonnard,  by  Anatole  France. 

Le  Second  Livre,  by  Albert  A.  &  B.  Meras. 

America  Espanola,  by  Romera-Navarro. 

A  Trip  to  Latin  America,  by  Ventura  Fuentes  &  Victor  E.  Francois. 

Nature  Myths,  by  Florence  Holbrook  (continued). 

Norse  Stories,  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

Red  and  White,  Quarterly  magazine  (American  Braille). 

Examination  plates  (American  Braille). 

Of  the  349  titles  already  embossed,  or  listed  (June,  1921), 
in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  28,  representing  an 
a£gregate  of  65  volumes  have  been  embossed  at  Overbrook. 

STATISTICS. 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  May  31,  1921. 

MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION 

BOYS  GIRLS  TOTAL 


Resident  at  last  report  .  102  101  203 

Admitted  .  26  18  44 

Population  (Including  2  Home  Inmates) .  128  119  247 

Discharged  .  21  19  40 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year .  107  100  207 


NATIONALITIES  OF  PUPILS 

Number  of  Pupils  enrolled,  June  1,  1920,  to  May  31,  1921 .  245 

Number  for  whom  nationality  is  established .  241 

Number  of  children  foreign  born  or  having  at  least  one  foreign 

born  parent  .  g3 

Foreign  born  children  .  14 

Number  of  different  nationalities  represented .  19 

Number  of  descents  not  listed  above .  4 

Number  of  countries  represented  by  birthplaces .  20 


List  of  nationalities  represented,  in  order  of  greatest 
numbers : 

American,  Italian,  Hebrew,  English,  Irish,  Polish,  German,  Negro, 
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Hungarian,  Russian,  Scotch,  Swiss,  Austrian,  Armenian,  Chinese, 
Greek,  Lithuanian,  Swedish,  Welsh. 

Descents  not  listed  above : 

Pennsylvania-German,  Danish,  French,  Dutch. 

23  different  nationalities  represented  in  the  school  during 
the  fiscal  year. 


Age  at  Admission  of  the  44  Pupils  Received  During  the  Year. 


Age 

No. 

Age 

No. 

Age 

No. 

Age 

No. 

5 

6 

10 

2 

16 

1 

27 

2 

6 

2 

11 

1 

18 

1 

28 

1 

7 

4 

12 

3 

21 

2 

41 

1 

8 

2 

13 

4 

22 

2 

9 

2 

15 

6 

24 

2 

Total  admissions  .  44 

Sixteen  pupils  were  admitted  under  ten  years  of  age,  the 
youngest  being  5  years  and  4  months  old ;  ten  from  10  to  14 
years;  eight  from  15  to  20  years;  nine  from  21  to  28  years; 
one  at  41  years.  In  the  group  21  to  28  years  were  three  war- 
blinded  soldiers. 


Length  of  Time  Here  of  the  39  Pupils  Discharged 


Time  here 

No. 

During  the  Year. 

Time  here  No. 

Time  here 

No. 

Less  than 
one  year 

6 

6 

2 

12 

2 

i 

9 

7 

2 

13 

3 

2 

2 

8 

1 

14 

2 

3 

3 

9 

3 

15 

1 

5 

Total 

2  11 

discharges  . 

2 

40  * 

The  average  length  of  stay  of  all  pupils  leaving  was  5.6 
years. 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  32  were  from  Pennsylvania; 
1  from  Delaware ;  2  from  Georgia ;  6  from  New  Jersey ;  3  from 
Virginia.  Of  those  in  attendance  during  the  year  194  were 
partly  supported  by  Pennsylvania  (26  counties  represented)  ; 
22  by  New  Jersey;  7  by  Delaware;  and  the  remainder  by  the 
Institution  or  by  friends. 

*  One  of  the  two  remaining  aged  members  of  the  “Home”  department — a 
department  practically  extinct  for  many  years — died,  thus  adding  one  to  the  total 
number  of  discharges. 
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Causes  of  Blindness  of  Those  Admitted: — 


Anophthalmos  .  1 

Anophthalmos  —  Oper¬ 
ative  .  1 

Buphthalmos  .  1 

Congenital  Cataract  ....  1 

Congenital  Macular  Co- 

lobomitae  . 1 

Corneal  Maculae  .  1 

Lacerated  Globe — Trau¬ 
matism  .  1 

Sympathetic  Ophthalmia 

— Traumatism  .  1 

Detachment  of  Retina..  2 

Iridocyclitis  .  2 

Kerato-iritis  .  2 

Microp  h  t  h  a  1  m  o  s  and 
Congenital  Cataract  . .  2 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  ...  2 

Retinochoroiditis  .  2 

Undetermined  (Federal 

Board  Cases)  .  2 

Iridochoroiditis  .  3 

Retinal  Degeneration  . .  3 
Retinochoroiditis  and 

Optic  Atrophy  .  4 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  6 
Optic  Atrophy  .  6 


Total  admissions  ....  44 

Nativity: — Pennsylvania,  25;  other  States,  16;  foreign 
born,  3. 

Relatives  Blind  :— Three  boys  have  each  a  sister  with 
defective  sight.  One  boy  has  a  brother  and  two  sisters  who 
are  blind.  One  boy  has  a  blind  sister.  Two  girls  have  each  a 
blind  brother. 

Health  : — A  slight  epidemic  of  whooping  cough  devel¬ 
oped  shortly  after  the  pupils  returned  in  the  fall.  This  spring 
a  number  of  cases  of  mumps  developed  among  the  children  at 
the  kindergarten  building.  Four  pupils  developed  pneumonia; 
three  were  transferred  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  one 
to  the  University  Hospital.  Another  pupil  was  taken  ill  with 
acute  pericarditis  and  was  also  transferred  to  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital.  All  made  good  recoveries. 

Necrology  : — There  was  one  death  during  the  year.  Miss 
Jessie  D.  Gutzlaff,  one  of  the  two  remaining  members  of  the 
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“Home”  department — a  department  practically  extinct  for 
many  years — died  at  the  Institution  of  cardiac  dilitation, 
October  2,  1920. 


STUDIES  PURSUED 

DURING  THE 

YEAR. 

LITERARY 

DEPARTMENT. 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

TOTAL 

Kindergarten  . 

.  6 

5 

*11 

Language  : 

Reading  . 

.  78 

83 

tl61 

Writing  (Braille)  . 

.  70 

83 

1 1 53 

Spelling  . 

.  102 

91 

1 193 

Language  . 

.  32 

27 

t59 

Grammar  . 

.  42 

40 

82 

Rhetoric  . 

.  12 

6 

18 

Literature  . 

.  23 

37 

60 

Latin  . 

.  12 

13 

25 

French  . 

.  19 

10 

29 

Composition  . 

.  48 

80 

128 

Mathematics  : 

Number  . 

.  18 

27 

t45 

Arithmetic  . 

.  57 

52 

109 

Algebra  . 

.  12 

8 

20 

Geometry  . 

.  10 

4 

14 

History-Civics  : 

Ancient  and  General  . 

.  27 

24 

*51 

American  . 

.  52 

10 

62 

Civics  . 

.  20 

12 

32 

Current  News  . 

.  84 

80 

164 

Science  : 

Nature  Work . 

.  60 

27 

*87 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  . . . 

.  10 

50 

60 

Geography  . 

.  57 

68 

125 

Physical  Geography  . 

.  8 

12 

20 

Physics  . . . 

.  10 

10 

Co  M  M  ERCI AL  S  UB J  ECT  S  : 

Commercial  Arithmetic  . . . . 

.  10 

10 

Business  Law  . 

.  10 

10 

Industrial  Geography  . 

.  10 

10 

Typewriting  . 

.  36 

39 

75 

Dictaphone  . 

.  4 

4 

*  The  number  of  children  doing  strictly  kindergarten  work  this  year  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  recent  years,  but  the  children  who  are  in  the 
connecting  class  and  first  grade  have  been  taught  the  following  subjects:  read¬ 
ing,  writing  (Braille),  spelling,  language,  number,  modeling,  drawing  and  nature 
work:  and  the  first  grade  has  had,  in  addition  to  these  subjects,  the  following: 
ancient  history  stories,  raffia  and  reed  work,  sewing  (hand).  The  number  of  pupils 
in  the  connecting  class  and  the  first  grade  are  included  this  year  with  the  number 
of  those  pursuing  these  subjects  in  the  main  school. 

f  Includes  18  boys  and  n  girls  in  the  first  grade  and  connecting  class  at  the 
kindergarten  building. 

t  This  includes  7  boys  and  7  girls  in  the  first  grade  at  the  kindergarten 
building. 
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Form  Study  : 

Modeling  . 

Drawing  . 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Wood-Work  . 

Shop  : 

Cane  . . 

Carpet  and  Rug  Weaving  . 

Hammock  Making  . 

Workroom  : 

Raffia  and  Reedwork . 

Crocheting  . 

Knitting  . 

Sewing  (Hand)  . 

Sewing  (Machine)  . 

Domestic  Science  . 


boys 

18 

18 


55 

60 

12 

4 

30 

18 

18 


GIRLS  TOTAL 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 


Athletics  . . 

Gymnastics 

Swimming 


Chorus  Singing  . 

Solfeggio  . 

Individual  Voice  Culture 

Piano  . 

Organ  . 

Violincello  '. . . 

Teachers’  Course  . 

T uning  . 

Harmony  . 


MUSIC. 


84 

84 

84 


80 

29 

12 

24 

4 


16 

10 


41 

37 


35 

5 

2 

20 

41 

80 

86 

23 

15 


72 

80 


80 

42 

14 

24 

3 

1 

3 


t59 

+55 

55 

95 

17 

6 

|50 
+59 
80 
+  104 
23 
15 


156 

164 

84 


160 

71 

26 

48 

7 

1 

3 

16 

16 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us  : 


A  friend  for  six  tickets  to  the  concerts  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

Mrs.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  for  donation  of  $100  for  opera  and  theater 
tickets. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Bookmyer,  for  $10.00  for  Christmas  gifts. 

Mr.  Washington  Roop,  for  daguerreotype  of  Julius  Friedlander, 
the  first  Principal  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Arthur  Judson,  for  concert  tickets, 
the  kindergarten  t>uildingfnd  ”  in  the  fir£t  grade  and  ConnectinS  cla«  at 
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Dr.  C.  S.  Hirsch,  for  tickets  to  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society. 

Acting  Provost  Josiah  Harmar  Penniman  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  tickets  to  lecture  by  Dr.  George  E.  deSchweinitz. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gross,  for  gift  of  $25.00,  for  athletic  purposes  in  camp. 

Ladies’  Auxiliary,  Caledonia  Club  of  Philadelphia,  for  Christmas 
gift  of  $10.00. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Stewart  Wood  Linn,  for  valentines. 

The  Primary  Department  of  St.  Paul’s  Presbyterian  Sunday 
School,  for  valentines. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Pratt,  Director  of  the  White-Williams  Foundation, 
for  a  talk  to  the  school. 

Mrs.  Walter  Dalsimer,  for  a  dramatic  reading  given  at  the  school. 

Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Eveland,  for  a  stuffed  swan  for  the  museum. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Smith,  for  a  stuffed  alligator  for  the  museum. 

Students  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Blind  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Miss  Helen  Overend,  and 
others,  for  reading  to  our  pupils  who  are  attending  high  school  or 
university. 

Members  of  the  Overbrook  Parents’  Association,  for  taking  the 
pupils  and  their  guides  by  automobile  to  trains  when  leaving  for  the 
Christmas  vacation. 

The  Publishers  and  Authors,  for  permission  to  emboss  the  follow¬ 
ing  books : 

The  Century  Company,  “I’ll  Try,”  by  Elinor  Murphy.  (A  selec¬ 
tion  from  St.  Nicholas.) 

Henry  Holt  &  Company,  “America  Espanola,”  by  M.  Romera- 
Navarro. 

Little,  Brown  &  Company,  “A  Treasury  of  Plays  for  Children.” 

Respectfully  submitted, 


December  15,  1921. 


O.  H.  BURRITT, 

Principal. 
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James  Crosby  Brown,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

DR.  Annual  Account  for  the  year  ended  May  31,  1921.  CR. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS. 

December  ist,  1921 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Accession  0 

No.  Names 

2324  Acton,  Adam  . 

2515  Amadio,  Jesse  Sylvester... 

2263  Barren,  George  S . 

2374  Beck,  Carl  H . 

2496  Bender,  Frederick  M . 

2103  Bocella,  Luigi  . 

2562  Boyle,  John  Patrick . 

2488  Brader,  Irvin  . 

2322  Braxton,  Alger  W . 

2298  Brooks,  Samuel  F . 

2345  Carbury,  Joseph  F . 

2461  Cariola,  Michael  . 

2420  Chronister,  Sylvan  L . 

2508  Cicirello,  Alphonsus  . 

2463  Cliver,  Collin  E . . . . 

2431  Collins,  George  H . 

2446  Collins,  James  W . 

2454  Copeland,  Arthur  E . . 

2439  Cox,  Allen  H . 

2214  Davis,  William  . . 

2248  de  Moll,  Rupert  B . . 

2561  Dougherty,  Thomas  John. 

2584  Doyle,  James  Joseph  . 

2377  Dungan,  Walter  E . 

2479  Fenton,  Alfred  T . 

2316  Fraser,  Robert  J . 

2320  Gabriele,  Louis  . 

2581  Gardner,  George  Davis... 

2270  Gavin,  Martin  Joseph . . 

2272  Gearhart,  Kenneth  C . 

2484  Genthner,  Charles  W . 

2521  Genthner,  LeRoy  Franklin 

2335  Geroskie,  John  . 

2571  Gesek,  Chester  . 

2560  Gleason,  John  . 

2582  Greco,  Vincenzo  . 

2268  Hadjelhi,  Joseph  . 

2353  Henry,  Edward  R . 

2551  Hill,  Harry  Leonard . 

2532  Floffner,  Willard  Charles  . 

2580  Huber,  Alvin  J . 

2262  Jigerjian,  Garabed . 

2523  Jones,  Allen  E . 

2394  Kearney,  Albert  J . 

2395  Kearney,  Elmer  C . 

2464  Keiper,  Ralph  L . 

2553  Kendall,  James  Nelson... 

2175  Kessler,  Samuel  . 

2285  Lare,  John  Walter  . 

2495  Lauster,  Paul  C . 

2396  Lechner,  Wayne  Gordon  . 


Received 

Counties 

....1915 

Philadelphia. 

. . . 1920 

Montgomery. 

,...1913 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

....1907 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

....1919 

Luzerne. 

....1915 

Delaware. 

....1914 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

....1919 

Philadelphia. 

York. 

Philadelphia. 

....1919 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

....1919 

Philadelphia. 

....1919 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Montgomery. 

. . . .1912 

Philadelphia. 

. . . . 1921 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

....1917 

Philadelphia. 

....1919 

Cumberland. 

....1915 

Philadelphia. 

....1915 

Philadelphia. 

Dauphin. 

....1913 

Philadelphia. 

....1913 

Clearfield. 

....1919 

Berks. 

. . . . 1920 

Berks. 

....191s 

Chester. 

. . . . 1921 

Lackawanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

....1913 

Philadelphia. 

Lancaster. 

. . .  .1921 

Philadelphia. 

. . . . 1920 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

....1913 

N  orthumberland. 

. . . . 1920 

Philadelphia. 

....1917 

Philadelphia. 

....1917 

Philadelphia. 

....1919 

Northampton. 

Fulton. 

. . . .1910 

Philadelphia. 

....1914 

Montgomery. 

....1919 

Lehigh. 

....1917 

Berks. 

47 


Accession 

No.  Names 

Received 

Counties 

2489 

Leggett,  Thomas  J . 

. 1919 

Philadelphia. 

2473 

Lese,  William  J . 

. 1919 

Clearfield. 

2547 

Louderback,  John  S . 

Philadelphia. 

2433 

Lugiano,  Frank  . 

Schuylkill. 

2388 

McCall,  Marcus  Kennedy . 

. 1917 

Philadelphia. 

2373 

McCullough,  Ray  R . 

Cumberland. 

2542 

McDonald,  Thomas  J . 

Philadelphia. 

2448 

McPeek,  Kenneth  H . 

. 1919 

Northampton. 

2505 

Marinangeli,  Edward  F . 

Lackawanna. 

3150 

Miller,  Ralph  S . 

. 1909 

Philadelphia. 

2513 

Miller,  Thomas  . 

. 1920 

Clinton. 

2301 

Monn,  Clarence  C . 

. 1914 

Franklin. 

2474 

Mowery,  Edward  S . 

. 1919 

Cumberland. 

2452 

Moyer,  Jerry  J . 

. 1919 

Lehigh. 

2575 

Newbold,  J.  Edward . 

. 1921 

Bucks. 

2367 

Noggle,  Ray  0 . 

Dauphin. 

2148 

Opie,  Webster  H . 

. 1909 

Philadelphia. 

25  28 

Ortman,  Franklin  Joseph . 

. 1920 

Lancaster. 

2563 

Palo,  Dominic  . 

Philadelphia. 

22Q9 

Pearlman,  Benjamin  . 

. 1914 

Philadelphia. 

2572 

Piccioli,  Harry  . 

Lackawanna. 

2539 

Pierson,  Thomas  . 

Philadelphia, 

2438 

Ponett,  Charlie  . 

Northampton. 

2350 

Puskoskie,  Charles  . 

N  orthumberland 

2192 

Rank,  Carl  J . 

. 1910 

Union. 

2292 

Rettew,  Charles  Paul  . 

. 1914 

Dauphin. 

2368 

Rudy,  Joseph  A . 

Dauphin. 

2405 

Ruth,  Jay  Clifford  . 

. 1917 

Lehigh. 

2376 

Schickling,  John  . . . 

. 1917 

Philadelphia. 

2498 

Schlechtweg,  William  Joseph.... 

Philadelphia. 

2293 

Schreffler,  John  Cameron  . 

. 1914 

Lycoming. 

2481 

Schwering,  Charles  F . 

. 1919 

Philadelphia. 

2577 

Shaw,  Bertram  Frank . 

. 1921 

Montgomery. 

2294 

Snyder,  Chester . 

. 1914 

N  orthumberland. 

2242 

Spencer,  Raymond  . 

Stamponi,  John  . 

. 1912 

Philadelphia. 

2573 

Philadelphia. 

2429 

Standish,  Tohn  L . 

Philadelphia. 

2428 

Sterner,  Ralph  E . 

Lehigh. 

2579 

Taylor,  William  . 

Thomas,  James  L . . 

Delaware. 

2410 

. 1917 

Delaware. 

24X3 

Trapp,  Francis  E . 

. 1917 

Lehigh. 

2574 

Veitz,  Edward  Leroy  . 

Wyoming. 

2398 

Ventresca,  Edmund  . 

. 1917 

Philadelphia. 

2145 

Weigel,  Theodore  L . 

. 1909 

Lycoming. 

2194 

Weiner,  Abraham  . 

Young,  Tohn  W . 

Philadelphia. 

22l6 

. 19T1 

Philadelphia. 

2332 

Young,  Paul  C . 

. 1915 

Philadelphia. 

2536 

Zultanski,  Max  . 

FROM  OTHER 

STATES. 

Luzerne. 

Names 

Received 

States 

2386 

Applegate,  Edgar  Freeman  . 

. 1917 

New  Jersey. 

2520 

Bragg,  Thomas  Oliver . 

. 1920 

New  Jersey. 

2491 

Burns,  Donald  R . 

. 1919 

New  Jersey. 

2525 

Chapman,  Harold  Ascher . 

. 1920 

Virginia. 

2555 

Cifelli,  Norberto  . 

New  Jersey. 

2565 

Fink,  Burton  . 

Ohio. 

2417 

Forcelli,  Tony  . 

New  Tersey. 

2409 

Glass,  Charles  Sylvanus  . 

. 1917 

Florida. 

2564 

Kelsey,  Arthur  Sidney . 

.  Connecticut. 
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Names  Received 

2514  Kennedy,  Robert  C.  M . 1920 

2554  Moore,  Earl  Singles . 1921 

2372  O’Connor,  Murray  C . 1916 

2568  Oden,  Paul  . 1921 

2300  Putnam,  John  Everett  . 1914 

2369  Schweiber,  August  . 1916 

2578  Smyth,  Charles  Raymond . 1921 

Accession  GIRLS. 

No.  Names  Received 

2493  Andres,  Florence  M . 1919 

2421  Baldi,  Carolina  . 1918 

2557  Barber,  Lauretta  Wright . 1921 

2468  Barna,  Susan  . 1919 

2473  Bayuk,  Violet  R . I9J9 

2250  Beckman,  May  C.  . . I912 

2570  Condran,  Mary  Elizabeth . 1921 

2576  D’Aiutola,  Anna  . 1921 

2183  Drissel,  Anna  L . 1910 

2266  Epstein,  Violet  May . 1913 

2259  Fabrio,  Annie  . 1913 

2118  Galbraith,  Jennie  Mildred  . 1908 

2422  Gane,  Anita  . 1918 

2524  Garrison,  Mary  Elizabeth . 1920 

2371  Gillett,  Gertrude  D . 1916 

2569  Gordon,  Louise  . 1921 

2485  Gorman,  Mary  A . 1919 

2567  Gorman,  Theresa  . 1921 

2229  Griffin,  Meta . 1912 

2165  Gurtowska,  Valieri  . 1909 

2494  Haines,  Mary  E . 1919 

2178  Hess,  Louisa  M . 1910 

2566  Hoffner,  Jean  Barbara . 1921 

2384  Hornberger,  Grace  R . 1917 

2533  Jones,  Lois  Alvirda . 1920 

2313  Keeley,  Frances  E . 1915 

2406  Kemp,  Anna  Irene  . 1917 

2436  Kepner,  Dorothy  J . 1918 

2511  Kittinger,  Carolyn  May . 1920 

2352  Kutz,  Leah  H . 1916 

2249  Linn,  Willie  Fay . 1912 

2337  Loux,  Mary  . 1915 

2469  Lungren,  Isabella  M.  R . i9J9 

2362  McAndrew,  Elizabeth . 1916 

2390  McDermott,  Beatrice  M . 19 17 

2552  McGahey,  Theresa  Marie  . 1921 

2544  McGinty,  Katharine  . 1921 

2449  McPeek,  Nellie  M . I9J9 

2327  Maitland,  Saloma  Marguerite . 1915 

2559  Maynard,  Dorothy  . 1921 

2504  Meadows,  Marguerite  V . 1920 

2397  Miller,  Dorothy  1 . 1917 

2499  Miller,  Mary  V . 1920 

2583  Molnar,  Mary  . 1921 

2482  Morrow,  Mattie  L . 1919 

2440  Narducci,  Rose  . 1918 

2389  Ocksreider,  Grace  M . 1917 

2538  Pancake,  Jane  . 1920 

2227  Pauley,  Eva  May . 1912 

2269  Pauley,  Verna.  A . 1913 


States 

New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
West  Virginia. 
Alabama. 

New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 


Counties 

Lackawanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Bucks. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Dauphin. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lancaster. 

Lackawanna. 

Montgomery. 

Montgomery. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Franklin. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Delaware. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northumberland. 

Philadelphia. 

Lehigh. 

Lehigh. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Lehigh. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lebanon. 

Lackawanna. 

Dauphin. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

Dauphin. 

Chester. 

Franklin. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Erie. 

Luzerne. 

Montgomery. 

Lehigh. 

Lehigh. 
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Accession 

No  Names  Received 

2278  Pieczynski,  Catherine  . 1913 

2240  Putt,  Lillie  A . 1912 

2501  Raihl,  Matilda  M . 1920 

2538  Reisinger,  Katherine  Harriet . 1921 

2408  Resh,  Theresa  A . 1917 

2094  Rex,  Gertrude  P . 1907 

2307  Rose,  Eva  . 1915 

2149  Rowen,  Carrie  . 1909 

2543  Simmons,  Ruth  Naomi . 1921 

2351  Skelton,  Mildred  S . 1916 

2156  Smith,  Helen  1 . 1909 

2425  Spaar,  Eleanor  M . 1918 

2349  Spunn,  Lena . 1916 

2260  Stern,  Ella  May . 1913 

2271  Stevenson,  Myrtle  E . 1913 

2399  Sullivan,  Elizabeth  L . 1917 

2319  Tangert,  Anna  Grace . 1913 

2219  Tasch,  Katherine  . 1912 

2536  Trogler,  Pauline  . 1921 

2146  Turner,  Ruth  C . 1909 

2455  Van  Sciver,  Jenny . 1919 

2404  Weber,  Hilda . 1917 

2435  Weikert,  Leila  Grace . 1918 

2434  White,  Edith  Florence  S . 1918 

2549  Wilson,  Anna  . 1921 

2412  Zadlo,  Branislowa  . 1917 

2356  Zipp,  Annie . 1916 


Counties 

Philadelphia. 

Berks. 

Lancaster. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Cumberland. 

Dauphin. 

Dauphin. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 

Chester. 

N  orthumberland. 

Bradford. 

Lancaster. 

Philadelphia. 

Fulton. 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Franklin. 

Lackawanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 


FROM 

OTHER  STATES. 

Names 

Received 

States 

2517 

Adams,  Emily  Grace.. 

. 1920 

Delaware. 

2534 

Bird,  Esther  Marie  . . . 

New  Jersey. 

2453 

Bowen,  Edith  E . 

. 1919 

New  Jersey. 

2217 

Burnett,  Grace  B.  . . . 

. I9TI 

New  Jersey. 

2329 

Carty,  Patience  E.... 

. 1915 

New  Jersey. 

2510 

Clarke,  Mary  M . 

. 1920 

New  Jersey. 

2478 

Desio, .  Delphine  L _ 

. 1919 

Washington,  D.  C 

2281 

Dillett,  Izetta  . 

. 1913 

New  Jersey. 

2366 

Doran,  Ethel  E . 

New  Jersey. 

2506 

Hansen,  Clara  M . 

. 1920 

New  Jersey. 

2502 

Hughes,  Alice  R . 

. 1920 

New  Jersey. 

2265 

King,  Maria  B . 

. 1913 

Delaware. 

2381 

Lynn,  Alberta  . 

. 1917 

New  Tersey. 

2144 

Rutherford,  Irma  . . . . 

. 1909 

New  Jersey. 

2451 

Scherer,  Helen  V.  A. 

. 1919 

New  Jersey. 

2470 

Steward,  Bertha  M... 

. 1919 

Delaware. 

2387 

Wilkinson,  Jessie  D.  . 

. 1917 

Delaware. 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  above  list: 

Boys  .  1 15 

Girls  .  94 


209 

Average  Age  of  the  Above  Pupils. 


Boys  .  14  yrs.  I  mo. 

Girls  .  14  yrs.  8mos. 

HOME  INMATE 

Admitted  Received  into 

Name  as  pupil  the  Home  State 

Boyer,  Emma  . 1854  1863  Pennsylvania. 
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MINSTREL  SHOW 


Given  by  the 

Members  of  the  Athletic  Association 

OVERBROOK  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Tuesday,  November  22,  1921 


PART  I 

OVERBROOK  MINSTRELS 


Charles  Puskoskie  1 
Carl  Beck  j 


End  men 
Chorus 


I  Carl  Rank 
\  Webster  Opie 


Paul  Oden,  Everett  Putnam,  Abraham  Weiner,  John  Young, 
Samuel  Kessler,  Raymond  Spencer,  Allen  Cox. 

Interlocutor — Michael  Cariola. 


Musical  Numbers 

“Ain’t  We  Got  Fun?” . Opening  Chorus 

“Somebody  Else”  . Chorus 

“Tuck  Me  to  Sleep” . Paul  Oden  and  Chorus 

Bass  Solo:  “Give  a  Man  a  Horse  He  Can  Ride” _ Charles  Puskoskie 

“I  Took  My  Darling  Walking” . Chorus 

Finale. 


PART  II 

Vaudeville  Act:  “Just  Notions” 

The  Tramp . Abraham  Weiner 

The  Demented  Woman . John  Young 

Plantation  Melodies,  rendered  by  Paul  Oden 
“Old  Black  Joe”  “Bake  Dat  Chicken  Pie” 


PART  III 

The  Celebrated  Case  of  Smythe  vs.  Smith 
Cast  of  Characters 


Judge  Wisehead,  a  very  profound  legal  light . Theodore  Weigle 

Lawyer  Pro-for-it . Raymond  McCullough 

Lawyer  Con-agin-it . Raymond  Spencer 

Widower  Plentiful  Smith,  the  defendant . George  Barren 

Widow  Rebecca  Smythe,  the  plaintiff . Thomas  Miller 

Court  Officer . Robert  Jigerjian 

Editor  of  “The  Weekly  Creeper” . William  Davis 

The  Deaf  Man . John  Geroskie 

The  Cripple . Edward  Marinangeh 

The  Dutch  Sourkrout  Maker . Francis  Trapp 

Stuttering  Man . . Frank  Ortman 

Tramp  . Carl  Rank 

Man  with  Hare  Lip . Joseph  Carbury 

Strongminded  Woman . Kenneth  Gearhart 

Muldoon,  an  Irishman . Freeman  Applegate 

Reverend  Thusly,  colored  preacher . Paul  Oden 

Ajax  Mosely,  colored  chicken  thief . Fred  Bender 

Farmer  Taterpatch . Sylvanus  Glass 

Kid  Knockemcold,  a  pugilist . Frank  Lugiano 
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A  CHRISTMAS  MUSICALE 

Given  by  Pupils  of 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

64th  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue 


AT  THE  SCHOOL 

Monday  Evening,  December  19,  1921 

At  8  o’clock 


PROGRAM 

Processional — “Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing” . Mendelssohn 

Carols — “It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear” . Willis 

‘‘See  Amid  the  Winter’s  Snow” . Anon. 

THE  SCHOOL 

Organ  Solo — Offertoire  on  Christmas  Carols . Boellmann 

RUTH  TURNER 

Anthem — “Like  Silver  Lamps” . Barnby 

SPECIAL  CHORUS 

Carols — A  Christmas  Carol . . Wilcox 

Babe  Jesus  . Dugan 

Hymn  for  Christmas  Day . Goss 

JUNIOR  CHORUSES 

Piano  Solos — Orientale  1  _  ±1  „ 

■  Butterfly  j  . Ruth  Turner 

RUTH  TURNER 

Anthem — “O  Come,  Redeemer  of  Mankind!” . West 

SPECIAL  CHORUS 

Carols — “Christmas  Bells  are  Gaily  Ringing” . Geibel 

“Out  on  the  Hills  in  Silence” . . . Geibel 

THE  SCHOOL 

Songs— Christmas  Long  Ago 

The  Message  of  the  Stars  [ . Willie  Fay  Linn 

When  Christ  was  Born  J 

WILLIE  FAY  LINN 

Anthem — The  First  Christmas  Morn . Newton 

SPECIAL  CHORUS 

Cello  Solos — Gavotte  and  Minuet . Cervetto 

Romance  )  _  .  , 

Ballade  j  . Fnml 

BELPHINE  DESIO 

Anthem — Gesu  Bambino  (The  Infant  Jesus) . Yon 

SPECIAL  CHORUS 

Carol— “Silent  Night” . Gruber 

THE  SCHOOL 
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EXHIBITION 

By  the  Pupil*  in  the 
Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool 
At  the 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

OVERBROOK.  PA. 

Tuesday  Evening,  March  22,  1921 

At  7.30 


PROGRAM 


Girls . Class  C 

Boys 

Girls  (in  costume)  Class  A 
Boys  Track  Team 
Ray  McCullough  (Capt.) 
Charles  Puskoskie 
Amos  Wolf 

DUMB  BELL  DRILL  . Girls . Class  B 

RUNNING  HIGH  JUMP  . Boys 

AESTHETIC  DANCES  . Girls 

a.  Dance  of  the  Fairies 

Leila  Weikert,  Carrie  Rowen 

b.  Pixie  Dance 

Louise  Miller  (special  seeing  pupil) 

c.  Brownie  Dance 

Helen  Smith 

PYRAMIDS  . Boys 

Skinning  the  Snake 

FOLK  DANCES  . . . Girls . Class  B 

a.  Mountain  March  (Swedish) 

b.  Hop  Mor  Anika  (Russian) 

c.  Czebogar  (Russian) 

PARALLEL  BARS  . Boys 

INDIAN  CLUB  DRILL  . Girls . Class  C 

MASS  CALISTHENTICS  . School 

SWIMMING  MEET— Boys 

DIVING' 

a.  Front  Form  Dive 

b.  Dive  for  Coin 

c.  Fancy  Dive 

PLUNGE  FOR  DISTANCE  (Swimming  Team) 

Abraham  Weiner  (Capt.) 

Kenneth  Gearhart 
Francis  Trapp 
LIFE  SAVING 
SWIMMING 

a.  Back  Stroke  Race 

b.  Relay  Race 


MARCHING  TACTICS  . 

HORIZONTAL  BAR  . 

MOTHER  GOOSE  DANCES.... 
THREE  CONSECUTIVE  JUMPS 
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TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

OF  THE 

BOYS’  GLEE  CLUB 

OF  THE 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
GIVEN  AT  THE  INSTITUTION 

Sixty-Fourth  and  Malvern  Avenue 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 
Thursday,  April  28,  1921,  at  8.15  P.  M. 
PROGRAM 

Abraham  Weiner  originates  the  Overbrook  Troubadours. 

Carl  Beck  takes  a  singing  lesson,  and  becomes  a  Troubadour. 

The  double  quartet  are  initiated  into  Prof.  Weiner’s  system. 

Charles  Gantz,  Thomas  Miller,  Ralph  Miller,  strum  on  the  strings,  and 
become  members. 

Raymond  Spencer  and  Francis  Cummings  harangue  the  meeting,  and 
are  impressed  into  the  club. 

The  knickerbocker  contingent  sing  “Kentucky  Blues,”  and  qualify  as 
Troubadours. 

Sousa’s  latest,  on  the  bells,  wins  membership  for  Francis  Trapp  and 
Paul  Young. 

Cameron  Schreffler  wins  membership  by  singing  a  nameless  ditty. 

The  club,  now  fully  organized,  sing  “Beautiful  Bells,”  by  Geibel. 

Abraham  Weiner  continues  with  a  baritone  solo,  “When  the  Heart  is 
Young.” 

Charles  Gantz  awakens  the  echoes  with  his  mandolin,  “Blaze  Away 
March.” 

The  Troubadours  next  sing  “The  Banjo  Song.” 

Once  again,  the  knickerbocker  contingent  in  dialogue  and  song. 

Francis  Trapp  shakes  melody  from  the  bells,  "My  Mammy.” 

Mendelssohn’s  “The  Huntsman’s  Farewell,”  then  follows,  by  the  double 
quartet. 

Next,  Paul  Young,  on  the  song  bells. 

Charles  Puskoskie  sings  in  bass  accents,  “Hybrias  the  Cretan.” 

John  Young  tells  of  his  heart’s  experiences. 

The  Troubadours,  in  chorus,  jest  at  “Foolish  Questions.” 

All  participate  in  a  dialogue  and  song,  “Out  Where  the  West  Begins.” 

Samuel  Kessler  takes  his  turn  at  the  bells,  in  a  popular  medley,  witk 
chorus. 

The  Troubadours  conclude  the  program  with  a  rollicking  glee,  “Bill 

the  Bo’sun.” 

NAMES  OF  MEMBERS  AND  OFFICERS 

Sopranos— Joseph  Gavin,  Walter  Lare,  Gordon  Lechner,  Albert 
Kearney,  Elmer  Kearney,  Ray  Noggle,  Cameron  Schreffler,  James 
Thomas. 

Altos — Bobby  Jigerjian,  Benjamin  Pearlman,  Chester  Snyder,  Paul 
Y  oung. 

Tenors — Lewis  Chick,  Ralph  Miller,  Thomas  Miller,  Samuel  Kessler, 
Everett  Putnam,  Abraham  Weiner,  John  Young. 

Basses — Carl  Beck,  Francis  Cummings,  Charles  Gantz,  Webster  Opie, 
Charles  Puskoskie,  Raymond  Spencer,  Amos  Wolf. 

Carl  Beck,  President  Charles  Puskoskie,  Vice-President 

PIerbert  Hartung,  Treasurer  Oscar  Bilgram,  Director 

John  Young,  Recording  Secretary  Ralph  Miller,  Financial  Secretary 
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SONG  RECITAL 

By  LUCILE  MAHAN 


FLORENCE  HAENLE 
Violinist 


Assisted  by 

MARY  MILLER  MOUNT 
Accompanist 


Thursday  Evening,  May  5,  1921 

At  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

8.15  o’clock 


PROGRAM 


I.  (a)  “Dovesono,” — “Le  Nozze  di  Figaro” . Mozart 

(b)  "With  Verdure  Clad”— “Creation” . Haydn 

(c)  “Dich  Theure  Halle”— “Tannhauser” . Wagner 

LUCILE  MAHAN 

II.  “Ballade  et  Polonaise” . Vieuxtemps 

FLORENCE  HAENLE 

III.  (a)  “The  Lark  Now  Leaves  His  Watery  Nest” . Parker 

(b)  “In  the  Boat”  . Greig 

(c)  Serenade  . Strauss 

LUCILE  MAHAN 

IV.  "L'insana  Parola”— “Aida” . Verdi 

LUCILE  MAHAN 

V.  (a)  “Viennese  Song”  . Kreisler 

(b)  “Canzonetta”  . Ambrosio 

(c)  “Hejre  Kati”  . Herbay 

FLORENCE  HAENLE 

VI.  (a)  “Make  Me  a  Song” . Hadley 

(b)  “At  Dawning”  . Cadman 

(c)  “Girometta”  . Sibella 

LUCILE  MAHAN 

VII.  (a)  “Ave  Maria”  . Schubert 

(b)  “Springtide”  . Becker 

LUCILE  MAHAN 


Florence  Haenle 


Obligato 
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ANNUAL  CONTEST  FOR  THE 
JUDGE  MARTIN  CUP 


Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
On  the  Athletic  Field 
Saturday,  May  14,  1 92 1 ,  at  2  P.  M. 


EVENTS 

Standing  Broad  Jump 

First,  Ray  McCullough 
Second  Amos  Wolf 

Third,  Charles  Puskoskie 

50=Yard  Dash 

First,  Charles  Puskoskie 
Second,  Ray  McCullough 
Third,  Abraham  Weiner 

Hop,  Step  and  Jump 

First,  Ray  McCullough 


Distance, 


Time, 


Second  Charles  Puskoskie 
Third,  Amos  Wolf 

Shot  Put  (8  pound) 

First,  Charles  Puskoskie 
Second,.  Ray  McCullough 
Third,  Abraham  Weiner 


Distance,  26 
(new  Overbrook 
Distance,  24 
“  23 


Three  Consecutive  Broad  Jumps 


Distance,  39 
“  37 

3i 


Distance,  27 
‘  27 

27 

Time,  11 
“  11 

“  12 


First,  Charles  Puskoskie 

Second,  Ray  McCullough 
Third,  Amos  Wolf 

100= Yard  Dash 

First,  Ray  McCullough 

Second,  Charles  Puskoskie 
Third,  Abraham  Weiner 

Standing  High  Jump 

First,  Ray  McCullough 
Second,  Amos  Wolf 

Third,  Charles  Puskoskie  “  4 

Points:  1st  place,  5  points;  2nd  place,  3  points;  3rd  place, 

Contestants 

Ray  McCullough  John  Geroskie 

Charles  Puskoskie  Samuel  Kessler 

Amos  Wolf  Frank  Lugiano 

Abraham  Weiner  Kenneth  Gearhart 


ft.  3  in. 
ft.  2  in. 
ft.  1  in. 

1/5  sec. 
2/5  sec. 
3/5  sec. 

ft.  9  in. 
record) 
ft.  6  in. 
ft.  10  in. 

ft.  11  in. 
ft.  6  in., 
ft.  10  in. 

ft.  10  in. 
ft.  9  in. 
ft.  4  in. 

2/5  sec. 
3/5  sec. 
1/5  sec. 


Distance, 


3  in. 
1  in. 


ft. 
ft. 
ft. 

1  point 


Individual  Scores  of  Meet  in  Points 


Standing 
Broad  Jump 

50-Yard  Dash 

Hod,  Step 
and  Jump 

Shot  Put 

Three  Consecu¬ 
tive  Jumps 

1 00- Yard  Dash 

Standing 

High  Jump 

Total  Points 

Ray  McCullough  . 

5 

3 

s 

3 

3 

5 

5 

29 

Charles  Puskoskie  .... 

I 

5 

3 

5 

5 

3 

I 

23 

Amos  Wolf  . 

3 

1 

I 

3 

8 

Abraham  Weiner  ...  . 

I 

1 

1 

3 
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MUSICALE 

Given  by  Pupils  of 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


AT  THE  SCHOOL 
64th  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue 

Tuesday  Evening,  May  24th,  1921 

At  8  o’clock 


PROGRAM 


Chorus — Waken,  Lords  and  Ladies  Gay . 

Piano — Sonata,  Op.  31  No.  2 . 

WILLIE  FAY  LINN 

Songs— a.  Moonlight  . 

b.  Will  o’  the  Wisp  . 

c.  The  Year’s  at  the  Spring  . 

RUTH  TURNER 

Piano— Rondo  Capriscioso  . 

LOUISE  HESS 

Songs — a.  Elegie  . 

b.  The  Night ) 

c.  Daybreak  \  . 

HETTIE  HIGGINBOTTHAM 

Quartet — Overture  to  “The  Magic  Flute” . 

WILLIE  FAY  LINN  RUTH  TURNER 

LOUISE  HESS  IRMA  RUTHERFORD 

Choruses — a.  A  Song  of  Rest  . 

b.  Hunting  Song  . 

Piano — a.  Prelude,  G  Minor  . 

b.  Romance  1 

c.  Waltz  S . 

RUTH  TURNER 

Violoncello — a.  To  Spring  . 

b.  Orientale  . 

c.  Harlequin  . 

DELPHINE  DESIO 

Songs — a.  I’ll  Sing  Thee  Songs  of  Araby  . 

b.  Invictus  . 

ABRAHAM  WEINER 

Piano — Momento  Giocoso  . 

IRMA  RUTHERFORD 


. Harris 

. .  .Beethoven 

. Cadtnan 

.  Spross 

. Beach 

Mendelssohn 

. . .  .Massenet 
. Ronald 


Mozart 


. Davies 

. Gilchrist 

Rachmaninoff 

.Ruth  Turner 


. Grieg 

. Cui 

. Popper 

. Clay 

. Hahn 

Moszkowski 


Songs — a.  The  Robin  Sings  in  the  Apple  Tree  . Macdowell 

b.  Romance  . Debussy 

c.  The  Nightingale  . Ward-Stephens 

WILLIE  FAY  LINN 

Chorus — Viking  Song  . Coleridge-Taylor 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 


By  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 


Presented  by 

PUPILS  OF  THE  GIRLS’  SCHOOL 

PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

64th  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA 

Under  the  Direction  of 

MRS.  JESSIE  ROYER  GREAVES  and  MISS  SADIE  E.  BROWN 

Tuesday,  June  7th,  1921 
8  P.M. 


For  the  Benefit  of  the  Elizabeth  Roe  Dunning  Club  Fund 


CAST 

Banished  Duke . Louise  Hess 

Duke  Frederick. . Grace  Hornberger 

His  brother  and  usurper  of  his  domains. 

Amiens  I  lords  attending  on  f  Hettie  Higginbottham 

Jaques  J  the  banished  duke  {  Izetta  Ddllett 

Le  Beau,  a  courier  attending  upon  Duke  Frederick . Lela  Weikert 

Charles,  wrestler  for  Duke  Frederick  . Delphine  Desio 

Touchstone,  a  clown  . Anna  Drissel 

Oliver  ]  \  Valieri  Gurtowska 

Jaques  !-.... sons  of  Sir  Roland  de  Boys . -{  Ruth  Turner 

Orlando  J  [  Hilda  Weber 

Adam,  servant  to  Oliver  . Meta  Griffin 

§ES»} . shepherds. . . { 

William,  a  country  fellow,  in  love  with  Audrey . Rose  Maida 

Rosalind,  daughter  to  the  banished  duke . Carrie  Rowen 

Celia,  daughter  to  Duke  Frederick . Helen  Smith 

Phoebe,  a  shepherdess  . Meta  Griffin 

Audrey,  a  country  wench  . Erma  Rutherford 

Two  Courtiers  I  Mildred  Galbraith 

. J  Grace  Row 
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DECLAMATION  CONTEST 

BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOYS’  SCHOOL 


Given  at 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

OVERBROOK 

Friday  Evening,  June  10,  1 92 1 ,  at  8. 1  5 

PROGRAM 

Marco  Bozzaris  . Halleck 

RUPERT  DE  MOLL 

The  Raven  . Poe 

AMOS  WOLF 

Sohrab  and  Rustum . Arnold 

JOHN  YOUNG 

College  Oil  Cans  . McGuire 

CARL  BECK 

The  Cremation  of  Sam  McGee . Sendee 

THEODORE  WEIGEL 

The  Man  With  the  Hoe . Markham 

MICHAEL  CARIOLA 

Herve  Riel  . Browning 

WILLIAM  DAVIS 

Thanatopsis  .  Bryant 

CARL  RANK 

JUDGES 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Diller  Miss  Irvine  Graff 

Mr.  Oliver  C.  Reith miller 

First  Prize:  John  Young 
Second  Prize:  Carl  Beck 
Honorable  Mention:  Michael  Cariola 
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GRADUATION  EXERCISES  OF  THE  89th  YEAR 
Thursday  Morning,  June  1  6th,  1 92  1 

At  Ten-thirty 


PROGRAM 

Organ — Grand  Chorus  . Dubois 

LOUISE  MARIE  HESS 

Essay — Chapters  from  a  Pioneer  Girlhood . 

META  FRANCES  GRIFFIN 

Choruses — a.  A  Song  of  Rest  . Davies 

b.  Hunting  Song  . Gilchrist 

Recitation — Sohrab  and  Rustum . Arnold 

JOHN  YOUNG 

Piano  Quartet— Overture  to  “The  Magic  Flute” . Mozart 

WILLIE  FAY  LINN  RUTH  CATHERINE  TURNER 

LOUISE  MARIE  HESS  ERMA  RUTHERFORD 

Essay— The  Future  of  the  Airplane  as  a  Factor  in  National  Defense. 

JERRY  JOSEPH  MOYER 

Songs— a.  Homing  . del  Rigg0 

b.  Thanks  for  Thy  Hand  . Grieg 

LUIGI  bocella 

Recitation— The  Honor  of  the  Woods . W.  H.  H.  Murray 

izetta  dillett 

Chorus— Viking  Song  . Coleridge-Taylor 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Award  of  Prizes 
By  John  Cadwalader,  esq..  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

Alumnae  Song — Alma  Mater. 

Words  by  Amy  K.  Halfpenny ,  Class  of  1904 

Music  by  Sophia  Grabowski,  Class  of  1908 

THE  ALUMNAE 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1921 

With  Titles  of  Graduation  Essays 


Izetta  Dellett . Education  for  Citizenship 

Meta  Frances  Griffin . Chapters  from  a  Pioneer  Girlhood 

Gertrude  P.  Rex . A  Century  of  Inventions  in  England 

Erma  Rutherford . The  American  Short  Story 

Lewis  Perry  Chick . The  Cotton  Industry 


Hollis  Stanley  Moffitt 

The  Development  of  the  United  States  Forestry  Service 
Jerry  Joseph  Moyer 

The  Future  of  the  Airplane  as  a  Factor  in  National  Defense 

Gregory  Donald  Sullivan . Poland 

Theodore  Low  Weigel . The  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson 

Abraham  Weiner . The  Immigration  Question  of  To-day 

John  Wesley  Young . The  Development  of  the  Symphony 

E.  Earle  Miller,  as  of  Class  of  1916;  Williamsport  High  School,  1916; 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1921 

Class  Motto: 

Scire  Quod  Sciendum 

Class  Colors: 

Red  and  White 

Pupils  Receiving  Diplomas  in  Piano  Tuning: 

Fred  Tobler  Amos  C.  Wolf 

Graduating  Pupils  Receiving  the  J.  Francis  Fisher 
Prizes  for  Scholarship : 

Erma  Rutherford  Jerry  Joseph  Moyer 

Pupil  Receiving  the  David  D.  Wood  Memorial  Prize  in  Music: 
Willie  Fay  Linn 

Pupil  Receiving  the  Typewriting  Prize: 

A  Typewriter  to  the  Successful  Pupil  in  the  Annual 
Contest  in  Typewriting: 

Abraham  Weiner 

Pupils  Receiving  the  Harrison  Prizes  for  Patience,  Assiduity 
and  Sustained  Effort  in  the  Industrial  Department : 

Hilda  Weber  Frederick  Michael  Bender 

Winners  of  the  Judge  Martin  Cups: 

Girls’  School,  Martha  Louise  Morrow,  1314  points 
Boys’  School,  Ray  Reynard  McCullough,  29  points 

The  month’s  outing,  as  guest  of  the  “Order  of  the  Beavers,” 
Megunticook  Camp,  Camden,  Maine,  has  been  awarded  to 
Kenneth  Clark  Gearhart 
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LIST  OF  LEGACIES  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  THE  AMOUNT 
OF  THIRTY  DOLLARS  AND  UPWARDS  TO  THE  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  BLIND. 

The  following  list  appears  as  Appendix  No.  VII  to  the  Tenth 
Annual  Report,  being  that  for  the  year  1843. 


Abbott,  Timothy  .  $100.00 

Allen,  Solomon  .  30.00 

Alsop,  Richard  .  300.00 

Armstrong,  Susan  .  30.00 

Ashhurst,  Richard  .  100.00 

Astley,  Thomas  .  130.00 

Baldwin,  Stephen  .  30.00 

Barton,  J.  Rhea,  M.D.  . . .  30.00 

Beck,  Dr.  .  30.00 

Beck,  Paul  . 1,100.00 

Becket,  Henry  .  130.00 

Bell,  Mrs.  W.  J .  100.00 

Biddle,  Edward  .  30.00 

Biddle,  James  .  30.00 

Biddle,  Nicholas  .  130.00 

Biddle,  Thomas  .  130.00 

Birch,  William  Young  ...  1,600.00 

Bird,  Charles .  30.00 

Bird,  Thomas  .  30.00 

Birkey,  W.  J.  A .  30.00 

Blight,  Charles  .  30.00 

Blight,  George  .  30.00 

Bohlen,  John  .  130.00 

Boyd,  William  .  30.00 

Breck,  Samuel  .  30.00 

Brewer,  M .  30.00 

Brown,  Hanson  &  Co.  . . .  50.00 

Brown,  James  .  30.00 

Brown, ‘James  D .  780.00 

Brown,  John  A . 2,100.00 

Brown,  M.,  Jr .  30.00 

Brown,  Mrs.  S.  B .  30.00 

Brown,  William  .  130.00 

Bunting,  J.  F .  30.00 

Burd,  Edward  .  100.00 

Burd,  Edward  S .  100.00 

Butler,  Miss  .  200.00 

Butler,  John  .  30.00 

Butler,  Mrs.  Pierce  .  40.00 

Butler,  Pierce  .  253.00 

Butler,  Thomas .  130.00 

Cabot,  F .  30.00 

C.  D.  (per  Mr.  Vaughan)  100.00 

Cadwalader,  T .  30.00 

Carera,  Madame .  100.00 

Carey,  Lea  &  Co .  100.00 

Carey,  Matthew  .  50.00 

Cash,  A.  D.  .  50.00 

Chancellor,  Wharton  ....  530.00 

Chauncey,  Charles  .  100.00 

Chauncey,  Elihu  .  130.00 


Chorley,  Henry  .  $30.00 

Citizens  of  Chester  Co. 

(per  W.  Darlington)...  929.26 
Citizens  of  Lancaster  (per 

Mr.  Coleman)  .  226.00 

Citizens  of  Wilmington 

and  New  Castle  .  837.11 

C.  J.  (per  Mr.  Vaughan) .  50.00 

Coleman,  Mrs.  Ann . 1,000.00 

Coleman,  Mrs .  50.00 

Coleman,  E.  . . 2,033.00 

Coleman,  William  .  500.00 

Cook,  John  .  100.00 

Cooke,  Thomas .  123.08 

Cope,  Alfred  .  30.00 

Cope,  Caleb  .  100.00 

Cope,  Israel  .  50.00 

Cope,  Jasper  .  30.00 

Cope,  Thomas  .  300.00 

Coxe,  Daniel  .  30.00 

Cromley,  Samuel  .  100.00 

Dawson,  Josiah .  30.00 

Dewees,  William  P.,  M.D.  30.00 

Dickson,  J .  200.00 

Downing,  H .  30.00 

Drayton,  Col.  William  . . .  300.00 

Drayton,  Col.  William  . . .  30.00 

Dundas,  James  .  50.00 

Dugan,  Joseph  .  30.00 

Dulles,  J.  Heatly  .  100.00 

Dunn,  Nathan  . 1,880.00 

Du  Ponceau,  P.  S .  130.00 

Du  Pont,  C.  J .  30.00 

Duval,  James  S .  150.00 

Earp,  Thomas  .  30.00 

Earp  &  Brothers  .  100.00 

Elliott,  Isaac  .  32.20 

Elwyn,  Alfred  .  30.00 

Estlack,  Thomas  .  30.00 

Evans,  Charles  D .  30.00 

Eyre  &  Massey  .  100.00 

Farnum,  J .  100.00 

Fassitt,  Thomas  .  30.00 

Fellowes,  C .  50.00 

Ferguson,  Alexander  _  30.00 

Fisher,  Eliza  .  30.00 

Fisher,  Mrs.  E.  P .  50.00 

Fisher,  James  C .  100.00 

Fisher,  J.  Francis  .  130.00 

Fisher,  Thomas  .  30.00 

Fisher,  Mrs.  S.  W .  30.00 
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Fleming,  Robert  .  $30.00 

Fleming,'  Thomas  .  130.00 

Folwell,  W .  50.00 

Foster,  William .  50.00 

Fotterall,  S.  E .  30.00 

Fotterall,  S.  G .  30.00 

Fox,  Charles  P .  30.00 

Fraley,  John  U .  130.00 

Friedlander,  Julius  R .  100.00 

Friend  (per  J.  U.  Fraley)  50.00 

Fryer,  William  .  30.00 

Gaskell,  Thomas  Penn _  100.00 

Gibson,  William,  M.D.  . . .  30.00 

Glee  Association,  Phila.  . .  145.70 

Godley,  Jesse  .  30.00 

Graff,  Charles  .  30.00 

Graff,  Mrs.  Charles  .  50.00 

Graff,  Frederick  .  100.00 

Grant,  Samuel .  100.00 

Guest,  Anna  .  100.00 

Guest,  Anna  (legacy) _  500.00 

Hallowell  &  Ashbridge...  30.00 

Hamilton,  Miss .  30.00 

Handy,  George  .  230.00 

Hare,  Robert,  M.D .  30.00 

Harrison,  George  .  530.00 

Hart,  Abraham  .  30.00 

Hartshorne,  Joseph,  M.D.  30.00 

Haslam,  John  .  50.00 

Haven,  T.  Albert  .  30.00 

Hazeltine,  John  .  100.00 

Hembel,  William  .  30.00 

Hemphill,  Joseph  .  30.00 

Henry,  Alexander  .  200.00 

Henry,  John  S .  30.00 

Hogan  &  Thompson .  30.00 

Hollingsworth,  L.  E .  100.00 

Humphreys,  M .  100.00 

Hunter,  Joseph  .  130.00 

Huzham,  Miss  .  70.00 

Hyde,  William  .  30.00 

Ingersoll,  Joseph  R .  30.00 

Jackson,  Riddle  &  Co.  . . .  100.00 

Jackson,  Washington  _  30.00 

Jaudon,  S .  30.00 

Johnson,  A .  30.00 

Johnson,  Lawrence  .  30.00 

Johnson,  Moses  .  30.00 

Jones,  Samuel  W .  30.00 

Keating,  William  H .  30.00 

Kingston,  Stephen  .  30.00 

Kohne,  Mrs.  F .  30.00 

Kugler,  Dr.  Benjamin _  30.00 

Kuhl,  Henry  .  30.00 

Kuhn,  Hartman  .  600.00 

Laguerenne,  P.  L .  30.00 

Latimer,  John  R .  30.00 

Lewis,  Lawrence  .  50.00 

Lewis,  R.  M .  50.00 

Lewis,  W.  D .  30.00 

Lex,  Mrs.  E .  30.00 

Lex,  Miss  E .  30.00 


Lex,  Mary  A .  $30.00 

Lippincott,  Joshua  .  50.00 

Lippincott,  Richards  &  Co.  200.00 

Markoe,  J .  30.00 

Maxwell,  Robert  .  330.00 

McAllister,  John  .  30.00 

McAlpin,  J.  B .  30.00 

Mcllvaine,  Joseph  B .  30.00 

Mcllvaine,  William  .  30.00 

Meigs,  C.  D.,  M.D .  130.00 

Meredith,  William  .  30.00 

Merrick,  John  .  50.00 

Miller,  Abraham  .  230.00 

Miller,  W.  J .  30.00 

Mitchell,  J.  K.,  M.D .  30.00 

Mitchell,  Thomas  .  30.00 

Mitchell,  M.  W.,  M.D.  . . .  30.00 

Morgan,  Benjamin  R .  30.00 

Morris,  S.  P .  45.00 

Morrison,  Mrs.  W .  30.00 

Moses,  J.  M .  30.00 

Moses,  J.  M.  (donation  by)  38.65 

Moss,  John  .  50.00 

Moss,  Samuel  .  30.00 

Mutual  Fund  (per  J.  E. 

Erwin)  .  63.93 

Needles,  E .  30.00 

Neff,  John  R .  30.00 

Newkirk,  Matthew  .  105.00 

Oakford,  R .  30.00 

Oliver,  Joseph  .  50.00 

Parke,  H .  100.00 

Pepper,  George  .  530.00 

Peters,  Richard  .  30.00 

Phillips,  J . 50.00 

Platt,  William  .  50.00 

Powell,  John  Plare  .  30.00 

Pratt,  H .  50.00 

Price,  Lydia  W .  30.00 

Price,  Joseph  .  100.00 

Price,  R .  380.00 

Ralston,  A.  G .  50.00 

Ralston,  George  .  100.00 

Ralston,  Gerard  .  30.00 

Ralston,  Robert  .  150.00 

Richards,  Benjamin  W.  ..  30.00 

Richards,  Samuel  .  80.00 

Richards,  Thomas  S .  30.00 

Ridgway,  Jacob  .  50.00 

Roberts,  Miss  E.  F .  50.00 

Roberts,  Rachel  H .  40.00 

Robertson,  James  S .  100.00 

Rockhill,  T.  C.,  &  Co .  300.00 

Rogers,  Evans  .  30.00 

Ross,  James  .  30.00 

Rotch,  Thomas  .  30.00 

Rustic  Assembly  .  35.00 

Sampson,  B .  30.00 

Sargeant,  Mrs.  Mary  _  30.00 

Savage,  John  .  30.00 

Schively,  W .  30.00 

Schrack,  C .  30.00 


Schott,  James  .  $30.00 

Seybert,  Henry  .  50.00 

Shober,  Samuel  L .  30.00 

Short,  William  .  130.00 

Sill,  Joseph  .  30.00 

Siter,  John  . 200.00 

Skirving,  John  .  30.00 

Small,  R.  H .  30.00 

Smith,  C.  W .  30.00 

Smith,  Jacob  R .  30.00 

Smith,  J.  Brown  .  30.00 

Smith,  Samuel  F .  30.00 

Snider,  Jacob  .  30.00 

Snider,  Jacob,  Jr .  30.00 

Spencer,  J.  J .  30.00 

Stewart,  T.  S.  C .  30.00 

Stille,  John  .  30.00 

Stone,  Dexter  .  30.00 

Stott,  Eliza  .  180.00 

Struthers,  John  .  30.00 

Swaim,  William  .  30.00 

Swift,  John  .  30.00 

Sykes,  Mrs.  R.  W .  200.00 

Sykes,  R.  W .  100.00 

Symington,  Alexander  . . .  130.00 

Taylor,  Charles  .  50.00 

Taylor,  Charles  .  50.00 

Taylor,  James  .  30.00 

Taylor,  Knowles  . 1,000.00 

Thomas,  Abel  C .  40.00 

Thomas,  George  .  30.00 


Tingley,  Clement  .  $30.00 

Tunis,  Mrs.  E.  P .  50.00 

Vanderkemp,  John  J .  80.00 

Vaughan,  John  .  350.00 

Vaux,  Roberts  .  30.00 

Vezin,  Charles  .  30.00 

Wagner  &  Brother  .  100.00 

Wagner,  Tobias  .  50.00 

Walker,  Lewis  .  100.00 

Wain,  Jacob  S .  50.00 

Wain,  Lewis  .  100.00 

Wampole,  J .  44.00 

Warder,  Benjamin  H.  ...  30.00 

Warder,  John  H .  30.00 

Watson,  Charles  C .  150.00 

Watson,  Joseph  .  30.00 

Wetherill,  Charles  .  130.00 

Wetherill,  John  Price  . . .  50.00 

Wetherill,  Rachel  .  30.00 

Whitall,  S.  M .  30.00 

White,  Ambrose  .  30.00 

White,  Henry  .  30.00 

Williams,  W.  J .  487.50 

Willing,  Mrs.  R.  H .  50.00 

Willing,  Richard .  30.00 

Wistar,  Bartholomew  ....  200.00 

Wolf,  George  (Gov.)  . . .  30.00 

Wood,  J .  100.00 

Wurts,  Charles  S .  50.00 

Yamall,  B.  H.  . .  30.00 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  Legacies  and 
1837  William  Young  Birch.  .*$110,304.62 


1844  Edward  Peace,  M.D.  ..  30.00 

1847  John  Price  .  1,000.00 

1848  William  R.  Lejee .  30.00 

1849  Richard  Ronaldson  . . .  500.00 

1849  Israel  Morris  .  100.00 

1850  John  Bohlen  .  95.00 

1851  Ann  McDonald  .  285.00 

1851  James  Bayard,  Esq.  ...  100.00 

1852  Morris  Patterson .  30.00 

1853  Samuel  C.  Morton  ....  30.00 

1854  William  H.  Drayton  ..  *280.00 

1855  Enoch  Rittenhouse  ....  950.00 

1855  Napoleon  B.  Kneass...  30.00 

1856  Jasper  Cope  .  500.00 

1858  Abraham  Miller .  *963.50 

1859  Alexander  Stewart _  100.00 

1862  John  Wright .  8,375.00 

1863  Lawrence  Johnson  ....  1,098.36 

1864  Mary  Ewing .  100.00 

1865  Josiah  Dawson .  1,000.00 

1865  William  Duane .  30.00 

1867  Daniel  Grim  .  446.50 

1869  Ann  Hertzog  .  3,116.44 

1869  J.  H.  Hutchinson .  30.00 

1869  William  Miller  .  30.00 

1869  J.  Sergeant  Price .  30.00 

1870  Sarah  Phipps  .  1,000.00 

1870  John  Cadwalader,  Jr.  . .  30.00 

1872  Charles  S.  Coxe .  100.00 

1872  Nathan  Barrett .  95-00 

1872  William  W.  Justice  ...  100.00 

1873  Jesse  George  .  *3,500.00 

1874  Stacy  B.  Barcroft .  2,244.00 

1876  Sarah  A.  Laussat-Jen- 

nings  .  1,140.00 

1876  Richard  D.  Work .  50.00 

1877  Catharine  Nixon  ......  470.00 

1879  Eliza  Hutchinson  .....  *72.13 

1880  Eliza  Harland  .  414.61 

1880  Mary  Shields  .  *195,148.46 

1881  E.  Claxton  .  300.00 

1882  George  W.  Thorn .  83.34 

3883  Mary  Ann  Grier .  475-00 

1884  Arthur  V.  Meigs,  M.D..  30.00 

1886  William  McCann .  1,737-73 

1887  Dr.  Lawrence  S.  Pepper  2,500.00 

1888  Mary  Rebecca  Dailey 

Smith  .  1,201.49 

:888  John  M.  George .  2,000.00 

1888  Esther  B.  Sterner .  5,000.00 

1889  Harriet  H.  Erwin  ....  1,000.00 

1889  William  B.  Smith .  95-00 

1890  Thomas  Drake .  5,000.00 

1891  W.  R.  Lejee  .  *2,505.50 

1892  Elizabeth  Schaffer  ....  10,000.00 

1892  “  Unknown  ”  .  190.32 

1894  Susannah  Masson .  1,000.00 

1895  Edward  Strickland  ....  500.00 

1898  "  Unknown  Friend  ”...  2,000.00 


Contributions  made  subsequent  to  1843. 

1843  Dr.  Pierre  Antoine  Blenon*$i, 720.00 
1847  William  Wallace  Cook  *592,531.90 


1847  W.  H.  Dillingham .  30.00 

1848  Edward  S.  Whelan  ....  30.00 

1849  Elizabeth  Huxham  ....  94-50 

1849  John  Notman  .  30.00 

1851  E.  D.  Stott  .  1,04880 

1851  Thomas  P.  Cope  .  500.00 

1852  Thomas  C.  James  ....  30.00 

1852  James  C.  Booth  .  30.00 

1853  Thomas  H.  White .  30.00 

1855  Jacob  G.  Morris  .  500.00 

1855  J.  S.  Wiegand  .  30.00 

1856  Robert  M.  Lewis  .  *290.00 

1857  Jay  Cooke  .  100.00 

1858  Sarah  Stille  .  400.00 

i860  Archbald  Stewart  .  *200.00 

1863  Hon.  Samuel  Breck _  902.45 

1864  Hannah  Parke .  500.00 

1864  Paul  Beck  .  100.00 

1865  Maria  B.  Lentz .  90.00 

1865  Thomas  Trower  .  *31,230.36 

1867  John  Wiegand  .  30.00 

1869  Jane  McCarthy  .  890.00 

1869  Alexander  J.  Derbyshire  50.00 

1869  Alfred  D.  Jessup .  30.00 

1869  - Lewis .  30.00 

1870  Henry  Weibel  .  1,035.00 

1871  Martha  Notman  .  950.00 

1872  Jonathan  Tyson  .  81.41 

1872  Richard  J.  Dobbins  ...  100.00 

1872  Edward  Coles  .  30.00 

1873  Isabella  B.  Truman  ....  950.00 

1875  James  Pleasants  .  95.00 

1876  Henry  I.  Stout .  3,500.00 

1876  Nathan  Sharpless  .  30.00 

1878  Pennell  Smith  .  1,000.00 

1879  Mrs.  Voltz .  50.00 

1880  Joseph  Watson  Hibb  . .  855.00 

1880  Alfred  C.  Harrison _  1,000.00 

1882  John  A.  Jones  .  5,000.00 

1-883  William  Miller .  285.00 

1884  William  M.  Meigs  ....  30.00 

1884  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Elwyn  . .  30.00 

1886  Unknown  Person  .  130.00 

1887  Casper  Heft  .  500.00 

1888  Henry  Seybert  .  2,000.00 

1888  Joshua  C.  Lawrence  . .  v  285.00 

1888  John  A.  Dugan  . *  4,750.00 

1889  Harriet  C.  Flickwir  . . .  5,000.00 

1890  George  D.  Rosengarten  1,000.00 

1891  George  S.  Pepper  .  8,262.50 

1892  Alfred  Bamber .  2,000.00 

1892  Samuel  W.  Brown _  300.00 

1894  Charles  B.  Birmingham  570.00 

1894  Charles  Wistar .  5,000.00 

1897  A.  W.  Butler  .  5,432.67 

1899  Stephen  Taylor  .  73&74 
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1899  J.  Dundas  Lippincott. . .  $5,000.00 

1902  Harriet  S.  Benson .  5,000.00 

1903  John  Kay  .  1,000.00 

1904  Hiram  Brooke  .  2,000.00 

1907  Joseph  Lapsley  Wilson.  30.00 

1909  William  M.  Farr .  10,000.00 

1910  Ann  Kerr  .  1,000.00 

1910  Thomas  Nelson  Page..  50.00 

1913  J-  Johnson  Beans .  100.00 

1915  Elizabeth  Roe  Dunning  950.00 

1915  Elizabeth  S.  Shippen..  10,000.00 

1916  Lydia  Yarnall .  5,75346 

1917  Michael  Williams  .  1,510.15 

19x8  Ann  Amelia  Clark _  3,000.00 

1919  Mary  C.  Speer .  1,000.00 

1920  E.  R.  Ware,  Memorial.  18,792.65 

1921  K.  B.  Hurley .  100.00 


1900  Leonard  R.  Hayes....  $1,000.00 

1903  Catharine  H.  Raco....  98.83 

1904  William  Neubauer  ....  506.19 

1904  Sophia  G.  Coxe .  *13,000.00 

1908  William  Warner  .  *2,327.03 

1909  A.  Buchanan  .  147.89 

1910  Margaret  S.  Roberts...  1,752.78 

1910  Ann  P.  Biddle .  950.00 

1914  William  C.  Gilmore _  *1,104.27 

1915  Judith  Laurie  Frechie.  204.00 

1915  Amanda  C.  Woomer...  414.66 

1916  Henry  B.  Palethorpe. .  4750.00 

1917  Johanna  Zehender .  500.00 

1918  Isabella  Ireland  .  988.49 

1920  Lewis  S.  Ware .  43,902.19 

1920  G.  W.  Aubrey .  100.00 

1921  Adelaide  R.  Shaw _  5,000.00 


•  Gifts  aggregating  this  total  have  been  received  by  the  Institution  at  various  times,  but  for 
the  convenience  of  this  record  the  total  received  is  given  in  one  single  entry. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


The  Institution  is  located  at  Sixty-fourth  and  Malvern 
Avenue,  Overbrook.  Overbrook  is  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia,  and  may  be  reached  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  either  by  street  car,  or  by  railroad  from  Broad  Street 
Station. 

The  name — Institution  for  Instruction — tells  the  story 
of  its  purpose.  The  Institution  is  a  school,  and  its  pupils 
are  school  boys  and  school  girls  who  happen  to  be  blind, 
or  to  have  very  defective  eyesight.  It  is  not  a  State  Insti¬ 
tution,  though  it  receives  pupils  whose  expenses  are  partially 
met  by  the  state.  It  is  supported  largely  by  bequests  and 
the  interest  on  invested  endowment  funds. 

The  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  having  no 
schools  for  the  blind,  send  their  pupils  to  schools  in  adjacent 
states;  a  liberal  number  come  to  our  school. 

The  charge  for  those  able  to  pay  tuition  is  $450  for  the 
school  year. 

The  management  does  not  fix  age  limits  below  or  above 
which  it  will  not  receive  pupils.  But  it  generally  prefers 
not  to  admit  an  applicant  too  young  to  dress  or  care  for  him¬ 
self,  or  too  old  to  be  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  schools 
adapted  to  youth.  Candidates  for  admittance  must  be 
young,  capable  of  education,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

The  Institution  does  not  supply  clothing;  and  in  no 
instance  will  it  assume  the  permanent  care  of  anyone.  Its 
character  of  school  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards;  and 
it  declines  to  undertake  anything  which  will  interfere  with 
its  proper  and  legitimate  function. 

As  a  boarding  school  the  Institution  undertakes  to  give 
its  pupils  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year  wholesome  and  stim¬ 
ulating  environment.  Just  as  much  care  and  attention  is 
given  to  the  pupils  when  out  of  class  as  when  in  class. 

The  Institution  aims  to  train  as  well  as  to  teach ;  and,  to 
further  these  ends  its  new  buildings  have  been  arranged  on 
the  cottage  plan,  each  pupil  having  his  home  and  his  house- 
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mother.  Only  children  of  kindergarten  age  are  assigned 
to  the  kindergarten  cottage,  and  the  older  pupils  cannot 
mingle  with  them. 

The  course  of  instruction  aims  to  be  thorough  and 
broad.  It  embraces  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  and  many  that  are  not  generally  taught  there,  such 
as  typewriting,  industrial  and  household  pursuits,  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  music,  and  piano-forte  tuning. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  physical  exercises  both  in  the 
open  air  and  in  the  gymnasium,  and  attendance  upon  these 
exercises  is  compulsory. 

The  Institution  is  non-sectarian.  Its  pupils  are  required 
to  attend  the  church  their  parents  may  select. 

Pupils  are  required  to  write  regularly  to  their  parents 
or  friends. 

There  is  no  school  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  at  that 
time  pupils  are  allowed  to  receive  visitors. 

Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  are  cordially  invited 
to  do  so. 

The  school  has  maintained  since  May,  1910,  a  Sales¬ 
room  and  Exchange  at  204  South  Thirteenth  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  orders  are  taken  for  piano  tuning,  chair 
caning,  weaving  of  rag  rugs  and  carpets,  brooms,  and 
knitted,  crocheted  and  other  generally  useful  articles.  Here 
too  are  displayed  various  articles  made  by  the  blind. 

OLIN  H.  BURRITT, 

Principal. 
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APPENDIX 


Further  Need  of  Professional  Education  for  the  Blind, 
Including  Scholarships  * 

By  O.  H.  BURRITT.  Principal 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
Philadelphia 

The  statement  of  the  topic  assigned  to  me  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  calls  for  information  on  three  important  points : 

First:  What  is  included  under  the  designation  “Pro¬ 
fessional”  ? 

Second:  What  proportion  of  our  pupils  is  eligible  for 
professional  training? 

Third:  What  opportunities  of  “Professional  Education” 
are  available  for  the  Blind? 

I  have  been  interested  and  enlightened  by  consulting  the 
dictionaries  for  the  definition  of  the  word  “profession.” 

The  Standard  Dictionary,  edition  of  1902,  defines  it  thus: 

1.  “An  occupation  that  properly  involves  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  or  its  equivalent,  and  mental  rather  than  manual  labor ; 
especially  one  of  the  three  so-called  learned  professions.” 
Immediately  following  this  definition  is  this  illustration  from 
Kitto’s  Daily  Bible  Illustrated:  “Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
the  essential  identity  among  all  ancient  nations  of  the  profes¬ 
sions — religion,  law,  and  medicine,  which  the  progress  of  civili¬ 
zation  has  separated  into  three.” 

The  second  definition  is  this: 

2.  “Hence,  any  calling  or  occupation  involving  special 
mental  or  other  attainments  or  discipline,  as  editing,  acting, 
engineering,  authorship,”  etc. 

The  Century  Dictionary  definition  is  more  comprehensive 
and  more  to  the  point  from  that  practical  point  of  view  from 
which  I  wish  to  consider  the  problem.  Here  “profession”  is 
thus  defined : 

“The  calling  or  occupation  which  one  professes  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  follow ;  vocation;  specifically,  a  vocation  in  which 
a  professed  knowledge  of  some  department  of  science  or 
learning  is  used  by  its  practical  application  to  affairs  of  others, 

*  Prepared  for  and  read  at  the  Ninth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  held  at  The  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind, 
Vinton,  Iowa,  June  23-28,  1921. 
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either  in  advising,  guiding,  or  teaching  them,  or  in  serving 
their  interests  or  welfare  in  the  practice  of  an  art  founded  on 
it.” 

These  observations  following  the  definition  are  pertinent. 

“Formerly  theology,  law  and  medicine  were  specifically 
known  as  the  professions ;  but,  as  the  applications  of  science 
and  learning  are  extended  to  other  departments  of  affairs, 
other  vocations  also  receive  the  name.  The  word  implies  pro¬ 
fessed  attainments  in  special  knowledge,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  skill;  a  practical  dealing  with  affairs,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  study  or  investigations ;  and  an  application  of  such 
knowledge  to  uses  for  others  as  a  vocation,  as  distinguished 
from  its  pursuit  for  one’s  own  purposes. 

“In  professions  strictly  so-called  a  preliminary  examina¬ 
tion  as  to  qualifications  is  usually  demanded  by  law  or  usage, 
and  a  license  or  other  official  authority  founded  thereon,  re¬ 
quired.” 

There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  good  and  sufficient 
authority  to  warrant  me  to  follow  my  personal  desire  and  in¬ 
clination  to  give  the  broadest  possible  definition  to  the  word 
“profession,”  and  to  consider  it  a  synonym  of  the  word 
“vocation.” 

Thus  broadly  defined,  among  the  “professions”  available 
to  blind  people  are  not  only  “the  professions ”  i.  e.  theology, 
law,  and  medicine,  but  such  other  professions  as  teaching, 
salesmanship  in  its  many  phases;  music;  and  other  similar 
vocations. 

With  due  respect  for  tradition  let  us  first  inquire  to  what 
extent  the  three  so-called  “learned”  professions — theology,  law 
and  medicine — are  available  for  blind  people. 

Theology.  The  Christian  ministry,  one  of  the  noblest 
professions,  has  had  its  quota  of  blind  men  who  have  been 
successful,  some  of  them  conspicuously  so. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  that  eminent  Scotch  poet- 
preacher,  Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock,  blind  from  about  six  months 

of  age,  “well  educated,  and  of  a  cultured  cast  of  mind . 

a  worthy  member  of  the  literary  coterie  of  the  Scottish  cap¬ 
ital” — Edinburgh;  the  Rev.  L.  L.  McNeile,  blind  from  twelve 
years  of  age,  who,  in  1917  at  the  age  of  seventy,  completed 
forty  years  of  service  as  Vicar  of  Brafiferton,  to  whom  Mr. 
Illingworth  refers  as  “one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
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esteemed  and  beloved  men  of  the  day — genial  and  humorous” ; 
Wm.  Jamieson,  D.D.,  Prof,  of  History  at  The  Glasgow  Uni¬ 
versity,  blind  from  birth;  Richard  Lucas,  D.D.,  of  Welsh 
origin,  whose  vision  was  defective  from  early  childhood  and 
who  became  totally  blind  at  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  was 
chosen  Vicar  of  St.  Stephen’s  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his 
talents  in  the  pulpit;  and  George  Matheson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  blind  from  early  manhood,  who  served  acceptably  as 
a  minister  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  also  an  author  of  no  mean 
attainments. 

Such  a  list  would  not  be  complete  without  the  name  of 
Henry  N.  Couden,  long  time  chaplain  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives.  Among  the  graduates  and  former 
pupils  of  Batavia  and  Philadelphia  are  several  men  of  whom 
I  have  personal  knowledge  that  have  been  successful  in  the 
Christian  ministry.  There  is  not  a  superintendent  of  a  school 
for  the  blind,  who  knows  anything  about  the  history  of  his 
school,  who  cannot  name  several  men  successful  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  theology. 

Law.  Among  those  eminent  in  this  profession  may  be 
mentioned  Sir  John  Fielding  Knight,  Chief  Magistrate  of 
Bow  Street  Police  Court,  London,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  five  adjacent  counties,  blind  from  childhood,  notably  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  lawyer. 

Each  section  of  our  country,  if  not  each  School  for  the 
Blind,  can  point  to  one  or  two  who  have  been  at  least  moder¬ 
ately  successful  in  the  field  of  jurisprudence.  The  names  of 
two  graduates  of  the  Philadelphia  School  and  one  of  the 
Batavia  School  occur  to  me,  two  of  whom  have  been  success¬ 
ful  as  lawyers,  one  of  them  having  been  several  times  elected 
to  the  legislature  of  his  state ;  the  third  having,  however,  been 
more  successful  as  the  principal  of  his  own  private  school, 
coaching  students  for  the  University,  than  in  the  profession  of 
law  which  he  studied  while  teaching  and  in  which  he  took  his 
degree  in  middle  life. 

While  the  practice  of  law  is  possible  for  a  totally  blind 
man,  the  peculiar  demands  which  this  profession  makes  upon 
one’s  sight  make  it  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  least  desirable 
for  a  totally  blind  man. 

Medicine.  Of  the  three  so-called  “learned”  professions, 
medicine  is  without  question  the  most  difficult  for  a  totally 
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blind  person  to  follow.  And  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in 
our  limited  Special  Library  any  authentic  cases  of  any  one 
who  has  been  successful  in  the  general  practice  of  medicine. 

In  this  field  we  might  include,  however,  those  who  have 
been  successful  in  massage,  of  whom  there  is  a  creditable 
number  in  this  country  and  abroad.  I  have  personal  knowl¬ 
edge,  as  most  of  you  doubtless  have,  of  men  and  women  who 
have  attained  a  high  degree  of  success  in  this  field. 

The  old  struggle  between  allopath  and  homeopath  has 
come  to  a  quarrel  between  the  so-called  accredited  schools  of 
medicine  and  the  osteopath,  with  the  chiropractor  now  enter¬ 
ing  the  fray.  But  even  if  the  osteopath  has  not  yet  been  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  charmed  circle  of  the  medical  profession,  he  has 
gained  legal  standing  and  recognition  in  several  states,  and 
an  increasing  number  of  patients  are  turning  to  him  for  treat¬ 
ment.  In  this  so-called  branch  of  medicine,  which  our  medical 
friends  will  not  allow  as  such,  several  totally  blind  men  and 
women  have  already  attained  an  encouraging  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess;  and,  let  me  say  in  passing,  that  at  least  two  of  our  war- 
blinded  soldiers  are  pursuing  courses  in  osteopathy  with  the 
promise  of  reaching  the  same  success  that  other  totally  blind 
men  have  already  attained. 

Teaching.  But,  as  I  said  earlier  in  this  paper,  I  do  not 
propose  to  confine  myself  to  the  ancient  definition  of  a  profes¬ 
sion,  but  shall  use  the  term  in  its  more  modern  conception. 
Among,  other  professions  in  which  blind  people  are  meeting 
with  varying  degrees  of  success  is  that  of  teaching.  If  time 
and  space  permitted,  a  creditable  list  could  be  given  of  men 
and  women  who  have  been  successful,  some  of  them  eminently 
so,  as  teachers  of  other  blind  people,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
see,  in  the  elementary  and  high  school  subjects  of  the  school 
curriculum,  as  well  as  in  the  profession  of  music. 

Industrial  Managers  and  Investors.  The  mastery  of  the 
intricacies  of  modern  industrial  management  as  truly  entitles 
a  man  to  be  considered  a  professional  man  as  a  similar  mastery 
of  the  intricacies  of  theology,  law  or  medicine.  John  Metcalf, 
blind  from  four  years  of  age,  surveyor  and  builder  of  many 
miles  of  roads  in  England,  and  John  Herreschoff,  designer  and 
builder  of  yachts  that  have  made  the  name  Herreschoff  and 
America  known  the  world  over  are  as  truly  followers  of  a 
profession  as  though  they  had  been  doctors,  lawyers,  or  the¬ 
ologians. 
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Second :  What  proportion  of  our  pupils  is  eligible  for  pro¬ 
fessional  training? 

The  first  topic  considered  at  this  session  was  “General 
Necessity  for  Research  Work.”  During  the  past  five  years 
studies  have  been  made  in  a  systematic  manner  with  a  view, 
among  other  purposes,  to  the  securing  of  data  that  would 
enable  us  to  classify  our  pupils  more  exactly  on  the  basis  of 
ability  in  order  that  we  may  determine  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  instruction  that  should  be  provided.  These  studies  have 
been  made  in  ten  residential  schools  for  the  blind  with  an 
aggregate  school  population  of  nearly  1,200  pupils.  Many 
further  lines  of  investigation  must  be  pursued  and  the  data 
must  be  worked  over  from  many  angles  before  very  many 
general  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  The  chief  value  of  the 
studies  and  inquiries  that  have  been  made  is  that  it  has  made 
more  definite,  concrete  and  tangible  the  general  impressions 
that  experienced  teachers  of  blind  pupils  have  had  for  years 
as  to  the  ability  or  lack  of  ability  of  their  pupils.  These  studies 
with  approximately  1,200  blind  pupils  seem  to  warrant  the 
following  general  statements : 

First:  About  ten  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  our 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  are  of  such  poor  mentality  as 
to  warrant  the  designation  we  are  using,  viz.,  “probably  feeble¬ 
minded. These  retard  the  progress  of  the  entire  school ;  con¬ 
sume  an  unwarranted  proportion  of  the  time,  strength  and 
patience  of  the  staff ;  and  involve  costs  for  training  that  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  results  obtained  or  obtainable. 
Other  provisions  should  be  made  for  their  training. 

Second:  About  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  our  pupils  are 
extremely  backzvard  or  dull,  but  possessed  of  a  fair  degree  of 
mentality;  they  are  slow,  plodding,  willing  workers  and  their 
training  is  our  problem.  But  that  training  should  be  quite 
different  than  they  are  now  securing  in  most  of  our  schools. 
This  is  one  of  our  next  problems  crying  for  solution.  We  all 
recognize  the  group;  what  are  we  doing  to  solve  the  problem? 

Third:  About  forty  per  cent,  of  our  students  are  of  aver¬ 
age  ability,  when  compared  with  pupils  who  see  of  the  same 
age  and  length  of  time  in  school.  These  are  the  backbone, 
sinew  and  fibre  of  our  school  body ;  they  are  our  raison  de’etre. 

Fourth:  About  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in 
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residential  schools  for  the  blind  are  superior  in  ability  to  see¬ 
ing  children  of  the  same  age  and  length  of  time  in  school. 

Now  it  is  in  the  last  two  groups — the  forty  per  cent,  of 
average  ability  and  the  fifteen  per  cent,  of  superior  ability 
■ — that  are  to  be  found  the  students  who  deserve  and  will 
profit  by  increased  opportunities  for  professional  training. 
What  proportion  of  the  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  student  body 
are  in  “Further  Need  of  Professional  Training”  and  will  re¬ 
spond  to  increased  opportunities  if  they  are  afforded?  No 
categorical  answer  to  this  question  can  be  given  but  I  may 
hazard  the  guess  that  from  ten  to  tzvcnty  per  cent,  of  these 
pupils  of  average  and  Superior  ability,  i.  e.  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  enrolled,  should  be  afforded  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  they  and  we  may  know  whether  they  can  and  will 
profit  by  them.  If  they  have  been  carefully  studied  by  their 
teachers  during  their  school  days  and  they  are  carefully 
selected,  few  of  them  so  selected  will  disappoint  us;  most  of 
them,  as  experience  has  taught  us,  will  make  good. 

But  I  must  proceed  to  the  answer  of  my  third  question. 

Third:  What  opportunities  for  professional  education  are 
available  for  the  blind?  I  have  not  taken  time  in  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  this  paper  to  secure  information  from  the  many  avail¬ 
able  sources  in  this  country  and  abroad  as  to  the  present  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  professional  education  of  the  blind.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  thorough  investigation  would  reveal  facilities  far 
beyond  those  that  are  generally  believed  to  exist.  Young  men 
and  women  without  sight — some  of  them  former  pupils  and 
graduates  of  our  residential  and  day  schools,  some  of  them 
never  having  attended  such  a  school — are  pursuing  success¬ 
fully  courses  of  instruction  in  preparation  for  their  chosen 
professions. 

Unquestionably  not  all  of  these  live  in  those  states  that 
have  made  provision  for  the  so-called  higher  education  of  the 
blind.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  those  states  that  have 
made  such  provisions  have  made  possible  such  advanced  train¬ 
ing  for  a  larger  number  of  their  blind  citizens  than  those 
states  in  which  such  provisions  do  not  exist. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  important  features  of  these  laws 
may  be  helpful  to  those  whose  states  have  not  yet  made  any 
such  provision.  I  shall  attempt  to  present  these  in  their 
chronological  order. 
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Connecticut.— ~So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
“Nutmeg  State”  was  the  first  to  provide  from  public  funds 
opportunities  for  the  higher  professional  training  of  the  blind. 
The  laws,  which  in  1893  created  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Blind  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Connecticut 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  its  three  departments,  gave  large  dis¬ 
cretion  to  this  Board  in  the  matter  of  providing  advanced 
training  for  selected  blind  pupils.  Under  the  following  section 
of  the  law  capable  blind  pupils  have  had  opportunities  for  pro¬ 
fessional  training  that  had  theretofore  been  available  only  to 
a  few  blind  students  in  private  schools  that  had  meager  pro¬ 
visions  for  a  few  students  selected  by  reason  of  their  superior 
ability : 

*  “Section  6.  Permits  the  Board  to  contract  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  residents  of  this  State,  with  institutions  having 
facilities  for  their  instruction.” 

New  York. — New  York  was  the  first  State  to  appropriate 
public  funds  for  the  specific  purpose  of  aiding  blind  students 
pursuing  advanced  or  professional  courses  at  college,  univer¬ 
sity,  technical  or  professional  schools  and  authorized  by  law 
to  grant  degrees.  By  an  Act  becoming  a  law  July  18,  1907,  the 
sum  of  $3,000.00  was  appropriated  to  aid  citizens  of  that 
State  to  secure  advanced  training.  This  law  restricted  the 
amount  available  for  each  pupil  to  $300.  per  annum;  such 
amount  to  be  used  only  to  employ  readers  for  these  pupils ;  and 
required  attendance  to  be  at  a  college,  university,  technical  or 
professional  school  located  within  the  State.  The  bill  was 
formulated  and  enacted  through  the  disinterested  and  untiring 
efforts  of  a  blind  man,  Dr.  Newel  Perry.* * 

New  Jersey. — By  an  Act,  approved  April  1,  1912,  by 
Woodrow  Wilson,  then  Governor  of  the  State,  it  is  provided 
that  any  blind  citizen  “financially  unable  to  defray  the  expense, 
or  any  part  thereof”  who  desires  “to  attend  any  college,  uni¬ 
versity,  technical  school  or  professional  school,  authorized  by 
law  to  grant  degrees,”  upon  approval  of  his  application  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  may  be  aided  by  State 
funds  by  a  “sum  not  to  exceed  $200.  per  annum  with  which  to 
defray  the  fee  charged  by  any  such  institution,  and  also  the 

*  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  p.  164. 

*  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Condition  of 
the  Blind — 1906. 
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further  sum  of  $300.  per  annum  with  which  to  employ  a  per¬ 
son  or  persons  to  read  to  such  student,”  thus  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  $500.  per  annum  in  such  cases.  This  law  unfortun¬ 
ately  however,  as  the  New  York  law,  restricts  such  attendance 
to  “a  college,  university,  technical  school  or  professional 
school,  established  and  located  within  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.” 

Missouri. — In  February,  1913,  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  passed  a  law  which  is  almost  identical 
with  the  provisions  of  the  New  York  State  law.  These  are 
the  granting  of  aid  in  the  sum  of  $300.  per  annum  to  a  blind 
citizen  of  that  State  who  is  a  pupil  in  actual  attendance  at  a 
college,  university,  technical  or  professional  school,  located  in 
that  State,  and  authorized  by  law  to  grant  degrees,  said  funds 
being  applicable  only  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  reader. 

The  Missouri  law  has,  however,  this  interesting  and 
unique  feature,  viz.:  “If  possible,  the  person  selected  as  a 

reader . shall  be  a  person,  who  in  the  judgment  of  the 

superintendent  of  such  institution  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of 
the  assistance  in  pursuing  his  school  work  which  the  remuner¬ 
ation  provided  for  in  this  Act  will  accord  to  him.” 

Ohio. — The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  under 
date  of  May  5,  1913,  provided  “additional  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  blind”  under  the  following  Act : 

“Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  superintendent  may  provide  for  the  further  and 
higher  education  of  any  pupils  who  in  his  judgment  are  cap¬ 
able  of  receiving  sufficient  benefit  thereby  to  render  them  more 
efficient  as  citizens  by  appointing  readers  for  such  persons  to 
read  from  text-books  and  pamphlets  used  in  their  studies  while 
in  attendance  as  regularly  matriculated  students  in  any  college, 
university,  technical  or  professional  school  located  in  this  state 
and  authorized  by  law  to  grant  degrees.” 

In  Ohio,  therefore,  there  are  the  same  restrictions  as  in 
the  preceding  states,  viz. :  the  pupil  must  be  securing  his  edu¬ 
cation  within  the  confines  of  the  state,  and  the  funds  are  applic¬ 
able  only  for  the  employment  of  readers. 

Although  this  law  designates  no  amount  for  individual 
beneficiaries,  a  subsequent  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Administra¬ 
tion  provides  that  an  amount  may  be  expended  annually  for 
each  such  pupil  equal  to  the  per  capita  cost  for  pupils  at  the 
State  School. 
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This  ruling  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Administration  contains 
a  provision  that  may  well  be  incorporated  in  all  future  legis¬ 
lation  on  this  subject;  for  if  our  graduates  and  former  pupils 
who  have  been  carefully  selected  for  continuing  their  training 
can  be  assured,  for  a  limited  term  of  from  two  to  four  years, 
the  same  financial  assistance  they  have  been  receiving  at  the 
school  for  the  blind,  this  problem  of  providing  adequate  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  future  training  for  deserving  pupils  is  well  nigh 
solved. 

Ohio  was  the  first  state  to  provide  specifically  that  any 
student  desiring  to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of  this  law 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Minnesota. — The  State  of  Minnesota  took  advanced 
ground  in  this  matter  of  providing  opportunities  for  profes¬ 
sional  training  of  blind  students  by  enacting,  April  24,  1915, 
a  law  by  which  blind  students  may  “receive  $300.  for  expenses 
while  at  universities,  colleges,  etc.”  This  law  is  so  compre¬ 
hensive  and  yet  so  brief  that  I  am  quoting  it  in  full. 

“Any  blind  person  who  is  and  for  five  years  immediately 
preceding  the  making  of  his  application  for  aid  under  this  act 
has  been,  a  resident  of  this  state,  and  who  is  a  regularly  en¬ 
rolled  student  pursuing  any  course  of  study,  profession,  art,  or 
science  in  any  university,  college,  or  conservatory  of  music 
approved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Minnesota  School 
for  the  Blind,  may  in  the  discretion  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  said  board,  receive  a  sum  or  sums  of  money  not  exceed¬ 
ing  Three  Hundred  Dollars  ( $300. )  in  any  one  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  his  necessary  expenses,  including  those 
of  a  reader,  while  in  attendance  upon  such  university,  college 
or  conservatory,  such  expenditures  to  be  made  from  the  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Minnesota  School  for 
the  Blind,  provided  that  not  more  than  five  (5)  such  blind 
persons  shall  receive  such  aid  in  any  one  year.” 

I  have  frequently  referred  in  my  annual  reports  to  this 
law  as  one  of  the  best  laws  enacted  by  any  state.  Its  points  of 
excellence  are, 

First:  It  is  broad — note  the  wording:  “Regularly  en¬ 
rolled  students  pursuing  any  course  of  study,  profession,  art 
or  science,  in  any  university,  college  or  conservatory  of  music 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Minnesota  School 
for  the  Blind.” 
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Second:  Very  wisely,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Minnesota  did 
not  limit  attendance,  as  was  done  in  all  the  earlier  laws,  to  an 
institution  located  within  the  state. 

Third :  It  places  the  responsibility  for  the  nomination 
and  the  selection  of  these  students  where  it  belongs,  namely, 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Fourth  :  It  allows  wide  latitude  in  the  purposes  for  which 
the  appropriation  is  available,  as  indicated  in  the  following 
words:  Said  pupil  may  “in  the  discretion  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  said  board,  receive  a  sum  or  sums  of  money  not 
exceeding  Three  Hundred  Dollars  ($300.)  in  any  one  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  his  necessary  expenses,  including 
those  of  a  reader,  while  in  attendance  upon  such  university, 
college  or  conservatory.” 

Fifth :  Such  expenditures  are  to  be  made  from  the  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Minnesota  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Sixth:  The  number  of  such  students  to  receive  such  aid 
in  any  one  year  is  limited  to  five. 

These  last  two  features  undoubtedly  helped  insure  the 
passage  of  the  law  and  they  are  commended  as  a  model  for 
legislation  in  states  which  have  not  yet  made  this  provision. 

Wisconsin. — The  Wisconsin  law  is  another  excellent  law, 
resembling  in  all  essential  details  the  Minnesota  law.  As  this 
law  also  is  brief  and  comprehensive,  I  am  quoting  it  in  full : 

“Any  blind  person  who  has  been  a  resident  of  this  state 
for  at  least  five  years  next  preceding  the  making  of  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  aid  under  this  section  and  who  is  a  regularly  enrolled 
student  in  any  university,  college  or  conservatory  of  music, 
may  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  School  for  the  Blind,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
state  board  of  control,  receive  aid  for  the  purpose  of  defray¬ 
ing  his  necessary  expenses,  including  a  reader,  while  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  such  university,  college  or  conservatory  of  music.  The 
amount  of  such  aid  to  any  such  person  shall  not  exceed  three 
hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year,  nor  shall  the  total  amount  of 
such  aid  exceed  two  thousand  dollars.” 

This  law  needs  no  particular  comment  except  that  atten¬ 
tion  should  perhaps  be  directed  to  the  limitations  in  the  last 
sentence,  namely,  that  no  blind  person  shall  receive  aid  in 
excess  of  $300.  in  any  one  year  and  that  the  total  amount  of 
such  aid  shall  not  exceed  $2,000.  in  any  one  year. 
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Supt.  Hooper,  of  the  Wisconsin  School,  writes  that  these 
are  the  weak  points  in  the  law ;  that  “$300.  is  not  enough  to  be 
allowed  to  one  person  a  year,  and  $2,000.  is  not  enough  to 
take  care  of  all  of  our  applicants.” 

California. — The  year  1913  was  a  banner  year  in  making 
possible  the  advanced  professional  training  of  blind  people, 
the  legislatures  of  three  states — Missouri,  Ohio  and  California 
— enacting  the  necessary  legislation  during  their  1913  sessions. 
California’s  law,  effective  June  13,  1913,  having,  however, 
been  declared  unconstitutional,  has  been  superseded  by  subse¬ 
quent  acts,  the  latest  law  being  Chapter  450  of  the  Laws  of 
1921,  approved  May  24,  1921,  effective  July  29,  1921 — “An 
act  appropriating  money  to  provide  readers  for  the  blind  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  University  of  California,  junior  colleges  and  other 
institutions  of  learning,  and  to  assist  deaf  students  attending 
the  National  College  for  the  Deaf  at  Washington,  D.  C.” 

This  law  provides  as  follows : 

“The  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys 
in  the  state  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  during  the 
biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1923,  in  providing  readers  for 
blind  persons  who  shall  be  residents  of  the  State  of  California 
and  graduates  of  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  and  who  shall  regularly  matriculate  in  and  work  for  a 
degree  in  the  University  of  California,  junior  colleges  or  other 
institutions  of  learning  designated  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind ;  and  in  de¬ 
fraying  the  expenses  of  deaf  persons  who  shall  be  citizens  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  graduates  of  the  California  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  taking  a  collegiate  course  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  National  College  for  the  Deaf,  at  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  provided,  however,  that  no  more  than  three  hundred 
dollars  shall  be  expended  for  any  one  student,  during  any  one 
school  year.” 

Pennsylvania. — The  efforts  of  eight  years  of  educational 
propaganda  and  the  introduction  of  bills  in  three  consecutive 
biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  been  rewarded  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the 
Legislature  of  1921,  which  became  a  law  May  28,  1921,  by  the 
approval  of  Governor  Sproul.  The  scope  of  the  act  is  clearly 
expressed  in  the  words  of  the  introductory  clause  defining  its 
purpose,  viz. : 
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“AN  ACT” 


“Making  an  appropriation  to  provide  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  blind  students  who  are  residents  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  in  attendance  at  Institutions  of  higher  learning.” 

As  this  law  is  brief,  as  it  is  one  of  the  latest  to  be  enacted, 
and  as  it  was  carefully  drawn  with  the  definite  purpose  of 
eliminating  the  objectionable  and  retaining  the  desirable  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  laws  of  those  states  which  had  been  pioneers  in 
this  particular  field,  I  am  quoting  it  in  full : 

“Be  it  enacted  that  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars 
($6,000)  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  is  hereby 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  students 
who  are  blind  and  are  regularly  enrolled  students  pursuing 
any  course  of  study,  profession,  art  or  science  in  any  univer¬ 
sity,  college,  conservatory  of  music,  normal,  professional  or 
vocational  school  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  who  are  residents  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  in  defraying  their  necessary  expenses  including  those 
of  a  reader.  Said  money  is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  shall  be  paid  out  by  war¬ 
rant  drawn  by  the  Auditor  General  upon  the  State  Treasurer 
when  certified  by  the  Officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.” 


It  was  the  purpose  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
enactment  of  this  law  to  make  it  possible  for  any  blind  student 
possessed  of  the  requisite  ability  and  character,  to  attend  any 
educational  institution  anywhere  for  any  length  of  time  at  any 
reasonable  cost.  The  only  limitations  contained  in  the  law  are 
that  the  beneficiaries  shall  be  residents  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  that  the  institution  selected  by  each  student  shall  be 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Let  me  emphasize  what  I  deem  the  salient  features  of  the 
Pennsylvania  law. 

First:  It  is  intended  to  meet  the  need  for  advanced  in¬ 
struction  of  all  blind  students  no  matter  what  the  particular 
line  of  their  interest  or  talent.  In  the  words  of  the  Act  these 
students  may  be  “pursuing  any  course  of  study,  profession, 
art,  or  science,  in  any  university,  college,  conservatory  of 
music,  normal,  professional,  or  vocational  school.”  (The 
italics  are  mine.)  What  could  be  more  comprehensive? 

Second:  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  location  of  the 
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university,  college,  conservatory  of  music,  normal,  profes¬ 
sional  or  vocational  school.  The  needs  of  blind  students  are 
paramount;  if  these  needs  can  be  met  best  within  the  State — 
and  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  with  its  numer¬ 
ous  and  varied  educational  institutions  can  surely  meet  most 
of  them — these  students  will  naturally  enroll  in  an  institution 
within  the  State;  but  if  New  York  or  Massachusetts  or  Iowa 
can  meet  the  student’s  need  better  than  the  “Keystone  State” 
neither  state  law  nor  state  pride  will  contravene. 

Third:  The  funds  are  available  “for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing  pupils  who  are  blind  and  are  regularly  enrolled  students 

pursuing  any  course  of  study,  etc . in  defraying  their 

necessary  expenses,  including  those  of  a  reader.”  The  phrase 
“necessary  expenses”  may  fairly  be  interpreted  to  include  any 
and  all  expenses — board,  room,  laundry,  tuition,  text-books, 
a  reader  and  possibly  even  carfare  to  and  from  boarding  place 
to  educational  establishment. 

Fourth:  No  limitation  is  set  in  the  law  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  aid  that  can  be  extended  in  any  individual  case.  This 
is,  I  believe,  a  particularly  desirable  provision.  It  enables  aid 
to  be  extended  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  each  student,  and 
insures  the  participation  of  the  family  in  the  financial  problem 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  Aid  in 
any  amount  within  reasonable  limits — say  between  $100.  and 
$500. — may  be  extended ;  the  parents  will  perform  their  duty 
to  their  offspring  and  to  the  State;  the  State  will  provide 
opportunities  to  enable  its  handicapped  citizens  to  be  better 
prepared  to  overcome  their  handicaps  and  through  these 
larger  opportunities  to  transform  themselves  from  possible 
economic  liabilities  to  probable  economic  assets  to  the  State 
and  the  community  in  which  their  lot  may  be  cast. 

Fifth:  The  law  establishes  no  limitation  as  to  the  length 
of  time  that  this  aid  shall  be  available  to  any  individual  stu¬ 
dent.  This  feature  is  common  to  all  the  laws  on  this  subject 
that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  examine. 

Sixth:  Finally,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  through  their  representatives  in  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  have  given  real,  if  unwilling  and  unwitting,  emphasis 
to  the  correct  classification  of  the  schools  for  those  handi¬ 
capped  by  sense  defects,  particularly  the  blind  and  the  deaf; 
for  the  Pennsylvania  law  provides  that  the  particular  educa- 
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tional  institution  selected  for  each  pupil  shall  be  “approved  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  I  instruction” ;  and  that 
“said  money  is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  State 

Board  of  Education  and  shall  be  paid  out  by  warrant . 

when  certified  by  the  officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.”  (Again  the  italics  are  mine.) 

Difficulties,  unforeseen  and  unimagined, — mayhap  un¬ 
imaginable — may  be  encountered  in  the  administration  of  this 
law;  but  with  the  Boards  of  Managers  and  the  Executive 
Heads  of  the  two  schools  for  the  blind  of  the  State  working  in 
entire  accord  as  they  have  been  for  the  past  sixteen  years  and 
with  the  full  sympathy  and  cordial  and  active  support  of  the 
officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  which  these  schools 
have  always  enjoyed,  we  are  confident  that  no  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  administration  of  the  law  will  be  encountered. 

The  bill  as  drawn  carried  an  appropriation  of  $12,000. 
for  the  biennium  beginning  June  1,  1921,  but  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  like  the  Legislature  of  many  another  state, 
appropriated  several  millions  of  dollars  in  excess  of  the  prob¬ 
able  revenue  from  the  taxes  which  they  themselves  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  providing,  leaving  it  to  the  Governor  to  find  his 
way  out  of  the  financial  maze. 

With  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  the  various 
organizations  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  from  $311,617.76  for  the  biennium  beginning  June  1, 
1919,  to  $400,590.02  for  the  biennium  beginning  June  1,  1921, 
an  increase  of  $88,972.26  or  over  28.6  per  cent.,  the  blind  have 
fared  well  at  the  hands  of  \the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  State  government. 

Now  that  the  principle  has  been  established  and  an  appro¬ 
priation  has  actually  been  made  to  aid  blind  students  in  meet¬ 
ing  their  necessary  expenses  while  attending  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  we  believe  that  the  beneficiaries  of  this  law 
will  give  so  good  an  account  of  themselves  as  to  justify  a  like 
appropriation  by  subsequent  legislatures,  but  increased  in 
amount  to  meet  the  minimum  needs  of  these  students. 

An  apology  would  be  due  for  dwelling  at  such  length 
upon  Pennsylvania’s  law,  were  it  not  that  it  is  the  latest  law 
enacted  to  which  I  have  had  access;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
added  reason  that  I  believe  it  contains  the  essential  features 
of  a  law  on  this  subject  that  may  well  be  enacted  by  the  legis- 
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lature  of  any  State  that  has  not  yet  made  such  provisions  for 
its  capable  and  deserving  blind  young  people.  And  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  earlier  laws  enacted  on  this  subject  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  amending  their  laws,  excellent  though  they  are,  with 
a  view  to  broadening  their  scope  and  thereby  increasing  the 
benefits  that  have  already  accrued  from  them. 

So  far,  then,  as  those  states  are  concerned  that  have  pro¬ 
vided  scholarships  from  public  funds,  the  only  “Further  Need 
for  the  Professional  Education  of  the  Blind”  is  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  the  widest  possible  latitude  in  the  application  of 
the  scholarship  consistent  with  the  organic  law  of  the  state; 
and  that  the  amount  available  for  each  worthy  blind  student  is 
adequate  to  his  needs  with  due  regard  to  the  differences  in  the 
cost  of  providing  education  for  those  who  see  and  those  who 
do  not. 

Those  states  that  have  made  no  such  provision  should 
start  now  in  order  to  have  everything  in  readiness  when  the 
state  legislature  convenes  for  its  next  session.  And  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  leadership  in  this  important  matter  rests  upon 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  management  of  our  schools 
for  the  training  of  the  youthful  blind  and  of  the  various 
organizations  concerned  with  the  training  and  employment  of 
the  adult  blind.  If  we  do  not  lead  the  way  in  these  forward 
movements  that  mean  increased  opportunities  for  our  people 
and  a  better  preparation  that  will  minimize  their  handicap  in 
competition  with  those  who  see ;  if  we  who  live  and  work  with 
those  who  must  ever  go  forth  to  their  daily  toil  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  a  never-ending  night,  if  we  do  not  lead  in  these  cru¬ 
sades  and  inspire  these  crusaders,  who  will? 

A  few  suggestions  gleaned  from  experience  may  be  help¬ 
ful  to  you  who  may  here  and  now  resolve  to  lead  a  crusade 
when  you  get  back  home. 

First:  Make  a  careful  draft  of  such  a  bill  as  will  meet 
the  requirements  in  your  particular  state. 

Second;  Confer  with  the  most  sympathetic  individuals  on 
your  Board  of  Managers;  and,  having  assured  yourself  of  the 
support  of  your  Board  as  a  whole,  bring  your  project  forward 
for  their  official  approval. 

Third:  Provide  yourself  with  an  ample  supply  of  copies 
of  the  law  desired  to  enable  you  and  your  friends  to  wage  an 
effective  publicity  campaign ;  and  wage  it. 
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Fourth:  Interest  one  of  your  Representatives  in  the 
Legislature;  “the  logical  man” — and  there  is  always  such  a 
one — and  get  him  to  introduce  the  bill  for  you ;  asking  him  to 
give  you  the  number  of  the  bill. 

Fifth:  Get  some  of  your  friends  who  are  influential  in 
the  community  in  which  your  representative  resides,  to  write 
him  in  behalf  of  the  bill ;  or,  better  still,  to  see  him  when  he 
comes  to  spend  the  week-end  at  home  and  urge  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Sixth:  Arm  yourself  with  all  the  ammunition  you  can 
secure  from  those  states  that  have  enacted  such  laws ;  prepare 
a  digest  of  the  salient  points  of  these  laws,  and  a  succinct 
statement  of  the  reasons  why  this  bill  should  pass,  for  the  in¬ 
formation  and  use  of  those  whose  aid  you  are  enlisting. 

Seventh:  Get  a  few  representative  blind  people — not  too 
many  of  them — to  see  their  representatives  and  enlist  their 
interest  and  support. 

Eighth:  Keep  right  after  your  representative  who  has  the 
bill  in  hand ;  if  he  comes  home,  see  him  about  it ;  in  a  word, 
don’t  let  him  forget  it  or  you. 

And  sooner  or  later  success  will  be  yours.  It  came  in 
about  this  manner  in  Pennsylvania. 

You  will  note  that  all  that  I  have  said  so  far  has  had  to  do 
with  provision  of  opportunities  by  public  funds.  I  make  no 
apology  for  so  doing.  Education  is  a  function  of  the  State. 

It  is  a  universally  accepted  principle  that  every  child  is 
entitled  to  an  elementary  education  at  public  expense,  and  that 
those  who  have  the  desire  and  requisite  ability  are  entitled  to 
a  high  school  education  at  public  expense.  It  is  not  as  yet 
universally  conceded  that  the  still  smaller  number  who  can 
profit  by  it,  are  entitled  to  a  higher  education  at  public  expense, 
yet  this  principle  is  quite  generally  accepted  in  practice  as  the 
large  expenditures  by  state  legislatures  for  the  support  of  their 
state  colleges  and  universities  indicate.  But  whether  or  not 
this  principle  is  accepted  for  those  who  see,  we  must  demand 
that  it  shall  be  accepted  for  those  who  are  blind,  and  possessed 
of  the  requisite  character  and  ability;  they  are  entitled  to  it 
to  minimize  their  handicap  and  equalize  their  opportunities. 
One  important  reason  why  we  have  not  had  more  and  greater 
successes  among  blind  people  in  the  professions  is  that  we  have 
not  granted  sufficient  opportunities  for  thoroughgoing  prepar- 
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ation  for  the  profession  chosen  by  the  individual  blind  man  and 
woman.  Where  we  have  spent  $5.00  to  provide  these  oppor¬ 
tunities,  totally  inadequate,  we  must  spend  $100.  to  provide 
opportunities  more  nearly  adequate  and  commensurate  with 
the  ability  and  handicap  involved.  Given  these,  our  capable 
blind  young  men  and  women  will  be  encouraged  to  enter  the 
various  professions,  carefully  selected  in  accordance  with  the 
ability  and  character  that  are  deemed  essential. 


AN  ACT 

Making  an  appropriation  to  provide  the  necessary  expenses  of 
blind  students  who  are  residents  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  attendance  at  institutions  of  higher  learning 

Section  1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in 
General  Assembly  met  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same  That  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  ($6,000)  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  is  hereby  specifically 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  students  who  are  blind 
and  are  regularly  enrolled  students  pursuing  any  course  of 
study,  profession  art  or  science  in  any  university  college  con¬ 
servatory  of  music  normal  professional  or  vocational  school 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  who  are  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  in  defraying  their 
necessary  expenses  including  those  of  a  reader.  Said  money 
is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  shall  be  paid  out  by  warrant  drawn  by  the 
Auditor  General  upon  the  State  Treasurer  when  certified  by 
the  officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Approved  27th  day  of  May,  A.D.  1921. 

William  C.  Sproul, 

Governor. 
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TABLE  D * 


English  Composition  (Quality) 

Overbrook  Boys  Spring,  1920 

Comparison  of  Results  with  Average  Attainment  of 
Blind  of  Same  Ages. 


More  than  50% 
above  average 
for  same  ages. 

2  pupils 

50-26%  above 

4  pupils 

average 

25-1%  above 

16  pupils 

average 

At  average 


1-25%  below 
average 

10  pupils 

26-50%  below 
average 

8  pupils 

More  than  50% 
below  average 

5  pupils 

See  page  17 
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Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  ”,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  its  successors  for  ever  (if  real 
estate),  all  that,  etc.,  (if  personal),  the  Sum  of,  etc-, 
free  of  all  taxes. 


